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MILITARY LAW. 
By GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., 


August 16, 1880. 
GENERAL W. S. HANcock, 


President of the Military Service Institution, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. Harbor. 


Dear General,—In the two former papers which I sub- 
mitted, I endeavored to express my earnest conviction that 
the time had come for a discussion of Military Law and 
Jurisprudence in the United States, and gave the substance 
of several decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the highest tribunal of Law, Civil and Military, on 
this Continent. 

In continuation of the subject and in conclusion, I now 
submit this paper, with the hope that some one else will 
critically examine the opinions of that Court, and of the 
Court of claims, so as to group in a convenient form the 
many judgments and judicial opinions on military subjects, 
which are binding on military courts and officers. This is 
too large a task for me to undertake, and at this time I will 
refer only to one important case omitted in my last article, 
and then pass to another branch of the same subject matter. 


OPINION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OctToserR TERM, 1877. 


CHARLES B, WILLIAMs and JAMEs D. ARNEST, partners, 
as WILLIAMS and ARNEST, Plaintiffs in Error. In error to the Supreme 
vs. Court of Appeals of 


Jason Bavevy, Administrator of Bauery, | of Virginie. 
deceased, 
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1. The Confederate States was an illegal organization, 
within the provision of the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting any treaty, alliance, or confederation of one 
state with another ; whatever efficacy, therefore, its enact- 
ments possessed in any state entering into that organization 
must be attributed to the sanction given to them by that state. 

2. Any enactment, from whatever source originating, to 
which a state gives the force of law, is a statute of that 
state, within the meaning of the act regulating the appel- 
late jurisdiction of this court over the judgments and 
decrees of the state courts. 

3. An enactment of the Confederate States, enforced as 
a law of one of the states composing that confederation, 
sequestrating a debt owing by one of its citizens to a citi- 
zen of a loyal state as an alien enemy, is void, because it 
impairs the obligation of the contract, and discriminates 
against citizens of another state. The constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting a state from passing a law impairing the 
obligation of contracts equally prohibits a state from enforc- 
ing as law an enactment of that character, from whatever 
source originating. 

4. When a rebellion becomes organized, and attains such 
proportions as to be able to put a formidable military force 
in the field, it is usual for the established government to 
concede to it some belligerent rights ; but to what extent 
they shall be accorded to the insurgent depends upon the 
considerations of justice, humanity, and policy controlling 
the government. 

5. The concession of belligerent rights to the Confeder- 
ate government sanctioned no hostile legislation against the 
citizens of the loyal states. 

6. When property held by parties in the insurgent states, 
as trustees or bailees of loyal citizens, was forcibly taken 
from them, they may in some instances be released from 
liability, their release in such cases depending upon the 
same principles which control in ordinary cases of violence 
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by an unlawful combination too powerful to be successfully 
resisted ; but debts due such citizens, not being tangible 
things subject to seizure and removal, are not extinguished 
by reason of the debtor’s coerced payment of equivalent 
sums to an unlawful combination—they can only be satisfied 
when paid to the creditors to whom they are due, or to 
others by direction of lawful authority. 

7. De facto governments of two kinds considered: (1) 
Such as exist after it has expelled the regularly constituted 


' authorities from the seats of power and the public offices, 


and established its own functionaries in their places, so as 
to represent in fact the sovereignty of the nation, as far as 
other nations are concerned, such a government is treated 
as in most respects possessing rightful authority ; its con- 
tracts and treaties are usually enforced ; its acquisitions are 
retained ; its legislation is in general recognized; and the 
rights acquired under it are, with few exceptions, respected 
after the restoration of the authorities which were expelled. 
(2) Such as exists where a portion of the inhabitants of a 
country have separated themselves from the parent state 
and established an independent government. The validity 
of its acts, both against the parent state and the citizens or 
subjects thereof, depends entirely upon its ultimate success ; 
if it fail to establish itself permanently, all such acts perish 
with it; if it succeed and become recognized, its acts from 
the commencement of its existence are upheld as those of 
an independent nation. 

8. The Confederate government was distinguished from 
each kind of such de facto govenments. Whatever de facto 
character may be ascribed to it consists solely in the fact 
that for nearly four years it maintained a contest with the 
United States, and exercised dominion over a large extent 
of territory. Whilst it existed, it was simply the military 
representative of the insurrection against the authority of 
the United States; when its military forces were over- 
thrown, it utterly perished, and with it all its enactments, 
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9. The legislative acts of the several states stand on 
different grounds ; and, so far as they did not impair or tend 
to impair the supremacy of the national authority, or the 
just rights of citizens under the Constitution, any are, in 
general, to be treated as valid and binding. 


Mr. fustice Fretp delivered the opinion of the Court. 


This is an action of assumsit for certain goods sold by 
the plaintiffs in March, 1861, to George Bruffy, since de- 
ceased, brought against the administrator of his estate in 
one of the circuit courts of Virginia. The plaintiffs at the 
time of the sale were and still are residents of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the deceased was then, and until his 
death, which occurred during the war, continued to be a 
resident of the State of Virginia. 

The defendant pleaded the general issue, and two special 
pleas, in one of which he averred in substance that Penn- 
sylvania was one of the United States and that Virginia 
was one of the states which had formed a confederation 
known as the Confederate States ; that from some time in 
1861 until some time in 1865 the government of the United 
States was at war with the government of the Confederate 
States ; that on the 30th of August, 1861, the Confederate 
States enacted a law sequestrating the lands, tenements, 
goods, chattels, rights and credits within the Confederate 
States, and every right and interest therein, held by or for 
any alien enemy since the 21st of May, 1861, excepting 
such debts as may have been paid into the treasury of one 
of the Confederate States prior to the passage of the law, 
and making it the duty of every attorney, agent, former 
partner, trustee, or other person holding or controlling any 
such property or interest, to inform the receiver of the Con- 
federate States of the fact, and to render an account thereof, 
and so far as practicable to place the same in the hands of 
the receiver; and declaring that thereafter such person 
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should be acquitted of all responsibility for the property 
thus turned over, and that any person failing to give the 
information mentioned should be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanor; that on the tst of January, 1862, this law 
being in force, the defendant's intestate paid over to the 
receiver of the Confederate States an amount claimed by 
the plaintiffs, and that by virtue of such payment he is dis- 
charged from the debt—the second special plea is substan- 
tially like the first, with the further averment that the debt 
due to the plaintiffs was sequestrated by a decree of a Con- 
federate district court in Virginia, upon the petition of the 
receiver, who afterwards collected it with interest. 
* * * * 

The question for our determination arises upon the 
special pleas, and relates to the sufficiency of the facts 
therein set forth as a defence, that is, to the effect of the 
sequestration of the debt by the Confederate government 
as a bar to the action. 

* * * * 

We do not question the doctrines of public law, which 
have been invoked, nor their application in proper cases, 
but it will be found upon examination that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the government of the Confederate 
States, and those de facto governments—the latter are of 
two kinds. One of them is such as exists after it has 
expelled the regularly constituted authorities from the seats 
of power and the public offices, and established its own 
functionaries in their places, so as to represent in fact the 
sovereignty of the nation. Such was the government of 
England under the commonwealth established upon the 
execution of the King and the overthrow of the loyalists. 
As far as other nations are concerned such a government 
is treated as in most respects possessing rightful authority ; 
its contracts and treaties are usually enforced ; its acquisi- 
tions are retained ; its legislation is in general recognized ; 
and the rights acquired under it are, with few exceptions, 
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respected after the restoration of the authorities which were 
expelled. All that counsel say of de facto governments is 
justly said of a government of this kind. But the Confeder- 
ate government was not of this kind. It never represented 
the nation, it never expelled the public authorities from the 
country, it never entered into any treaties, nor was it ever 
recognized as that of an independent power. It collected 
an immense military force and temporarily expelled the 
authorities of the United States from the territory over 
which it exercised an usurped dominion ; but in that expul- 
sion the United States never acquiesced ; on the contrary, 
they immediately resorted to a similar force to regain pos- 
session of that territory and re-establish their authority, and 
they continued to use such force until they succeeded. It 
would be useless to comment upon the striking contrast 
between a government of this nature, which with all its 
military strength never had undisputed possession of power 
for a single day, and a government like that of the Com- 
monwealth of England under Parliament or Cromwell. 
The other kind of de facto governments, to which the 
doctrines cited relate, is such as exist where a portion of the 
inhabitants of a country have separated themselves from 
the parent state and establish an independent government. 
The validity of its acts both against the parent state and 
its citizens or subjects, depends entirely upon its ultimate 
success. If it fail to establish itself permanently, all such 
acts perish with it. If it succeed and become recognized, 
its acts from the commencement of its existence are upheld 
as those of an independent nation. Such was the case of 
the state government under the old confederation on their 
separation from the British crown. Having made good 
their declaration of independence, everything they did from 
that date was as valid as if their independence had been at 
once acknowledged. Confiscations, therefore, of enemy’s 
property made by them were sustained as if made by an 
independent nation. But if they had failed in securing 
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their independence, and the authority of the King had been 
re-established in this country, no one would contend that 
their acts against him, or his loyal subjects, could have been 
upheld as resting upon-any legal foundation. 

No case has been cited in argument, and we think none 
can be found, in which the acts of a portion of a state 
unsuccessfully attempting to establish a separate revolu- 
tionary government, have been sustained as a matter of 
legal right. As justly observed by the late chief justice in 
the case of Shortridge vs. Mason, decided at the circuit, 
and in all material respects like the one at bar; “ Those 
‘who engage in rebellion must consider the consequences. 
“If they succeed, rebellion becomes revolution, and the new 
“government will justify its founders. If they fail, all their 
“acts hostile to the rightful government are violations of 
“Jaw and originate no rights which can be recognized by 
“the courts of the nation whose authority and existence 
“have been alike assailed.” (Chase’s Decisions, page 144). 

When rebellion becomes organized and attains such pro- 
portions as to be able to put a formidable military force in 
the field, it is usual for the established government to con- 
cede to it some belligerent rights. This concession is made 
in the interests of humanity, to prevent the cruelties which 
would inevitably follow mutual reprisals and retaliations. 
But belligerent rights, as the terms impart, are rights which 
exist only during war; and to what extent they shall be 
accorded to insurgents depends upon the considerations of 
justice, humanity, and policy controlling the government. 
The rule stated by Vattel, that the justice of the cause 
between two enemies being by the law of nations reported 
to be equal, whatsoever is permitted to the one in virtue of 
war is also permitted to the other, applies only to cases of 
regular war between independent nations. It has no appli- 
cation to the case of a war between an established govern- 
ment and insurgents seeking to withdraw themselves from 
its jurisdiction or to overthrow its authority. (Halleck’s 
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Inter. Law, ch. xiv. sec. 9.) The concession made to the 
Confederate government in its military character was shown 
in the treatment of captives as prisoners of war, the ex- 
change of prisoners, the recognition of flags of truce, the 
release of officers on parole, and other arrangements having 
a tendency to mitigate the evils of the contest. The con- 
cession placed its soldiers and military officers in its service 
on the footing of those engaged in lawful war, and exempted 
them from liability for acts of legitimate warfare. But it 
conferred no further immunity or any other rights. It in 
no respect condoned acts against the government not com- 
mitted by armed force in the military service of the 
rebellious organization. It sanctioned no hostile legislation ; 
it gave validity to no contracts for military stores ; and it 
impaired in no respect the rights of loyal citizens as they 
had existed at the commencement of hostilities. Parties 
residing in the insurrectionary territory, having property in 
their possession as trustees or bailees of loyal citizens, may 
in some instances have had such property taken from them 
by force, and in that event they may perhaps be released 
from liability. Their release will depend upon the same 
principles which control in ordinary cases of violence by an un- 
lawful combination too powerful to be successfully resisted. 

But debts not being tangible things subject to physical 
seizure and removal, the debtors cannot claim release from 
liability to their creditors by reason of the coerced payment 
of equivalent sums to an unlawful combination. The debts 
can only be satisfied when paid to the creditors to whom 
they are due, or to others by direction of lawful authority. 
Any sum which the unlawful combination may have com- 
pelled the debtors to pay to its agents on account of debts 
to loyal citizens cannot have any effect upon their obliga- 
tions ; they remain subsisting and unimpaired. The con- 
cession of belligerent rights to the rebellious organization 
yielded nothing to its pretensions of legality. If it had 
succeeded in its contest it would have protected the debtor 
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from further claim for the debt, but as it failed the creditor 
may have recourse to the courts of the country as prior to 
the rebellion. It would be a strange thing, if the nation, 
after succeeding in suppressing the rebellion and re-estab- 
lishing its authority over the insurrectionary district, should 
by any of its tribunals recognize as valid the attempt of the 
rebellious organization to confiscate a debt due to a loyal 
citizen as a penalty for his loyalty. Such a thing would be 
unprecedented in the history of unsuccessful rebellions, and 
would rest upon no just principle. 

The immense power exercised by the government of the 
Confederate States for nearly four years, the territory over 
which it extended, the vast resources it wielded, and the 
millions who acknowledged its authority, present an impos- 
ing spectacle well fitted to mislead the mind in considering 
the legal character of that organization. It claimed to rep- 
resent an independent nation and to possess sovereign 
powers ; and as such to displace the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the United States from nearly half of their territory, 
and instead of their laws to substitute and enforce those of 
its own enactment. Its pretensions being resisted, they 
were submitted to the arbitrament of war. In that contest 
the confederacy failed, and in its failure its pretensions were 
dissipated, its armies scattered, and the whole fabric of its 
government broken in pieces. The very property it had 
amassed passed to the nation. The United States during 
the whole contest never for one moment renounced their 
claim to supreme jurisdiction over the whole country, and 
to the allegiance of every citizen of the republic. They 
never acknowledged in any form, or through any of their 
departments, the lawfulness of the rebellious organization, 
or the validity of any of its acts, except so far as such 
acknowledgment may have arisen from conceding to its 
armed forces in the conduct of the war the standing and 
rights of those engaged in lawful warfare. They never 
recognized its asserted power of rightful legislation. 

* * * 
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The action of the Court of Appeals of Virginia in refu- 
sing a supersedeas of the judgment of the Circuit Court 
must, therefore, be reversed, and the cause remanded for 
further proceedings in accordance with this opinion ; and it 
is so ordered. 

In all discussions of Military Laws, Regulations, and 
usages, the mutiny act of Great Britain plays so important 
a part that I deem it necessary to refer to it, and point out 
at least where it may be found. It is contained in two acts 
of Parliament, the first entitled ““ Army Discipline and Reg- 
ulations (commencement) Act, 1879, 42 and 43, Victoria.” 
London, printed by George Edward Eyre and William 
Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, 1879. 

“ CHAPTER 32. 

An Act to bring into force the Army Discipline and Reg- 

ulation Act, 1879, and for other purposes (24th July, 1879.) 


EXTRACT. 

Whereas, the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in time 
of peace, unless it be with the consent of Parliament, is 
against law. 

And, whereas, it is adjudged necessary by Her Majesty, 
and this present Parliament, that a body of forces should 
be continued for the safety of the United Kingdom, and 
the defence of the possessions of Her Majesty’s Crown, 
and that the whole number of such forces should consist of 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five men, including those to be employed at the 
depéts in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the training of recruits for service at home and 
abroad, but exclusive of the members actually serving 
within Her Majesty’s Indian possessions : 

* x * 


And whereas, no man can be forejudged of life or limb, 
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or subjected in time of peace to any kind of punishment 
within this realm by martial law, or in any other manner 
than by the judgment of his peers, and according to the 
known and established laws of this realm; yet nevertheless 
it being requisite, for the retaining all the beforementioned 
forces, and other persons subject to military law, in their 
duty, that an exact discipline be observed, and that persons 
belonging to the said forces who mutiny or stir up sedition, 
or desert Her Majesty's service, or are guilty of crimes and 
offences to the prejudice of good order and military disci- 
pline, be brought to a more exemplary and speedy punish- 
ment than the usual form of the law will allow: 
* * * * 


Be it therefore enacted, etc., etc.” 
* * * * 
The second Act is also too long for this paper, being 119 
pages of printed matter, and is entitled 


“CHAPTER 33. 

“An Act to amend the Law relating to the Discipline 
“and Regulation of the Army (24th July, 1879.) 

“ Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Lords, Spirit- 
‘ual and Temporal and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
“ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
“follows : 

PRELIMINARY. 

“1, This Act may be cited for all purposes as the Army 
“ Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879. 

“2, This Act shall not come into force except in pursu- 
“ance of an annual Act of Parliament to be hereafter 
“passed bringing the same into force, and shall continue in 
“force only for such time and subject to such provisions as 
“may be specified in such last-mentioned Act. 

“3. This Act is divided into five parts, relating to the 
“ following subject-matters ; that is to say: 
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Part 1.—Discipline. 

Part II.—Enlistment. 

Part III.—Billeting and Impressment of Carriages. 

Part IV.—General Provisions. 

Part V.—Application of Military Law, saving Provis- 
ions, and Definitions.” 

The frst part entitled, “ Discipline, crimes, and punish- 
ments, offences in respect of military service,” embraces 44 
pages, and constitutes what is usually understood as the 
“Mutiny Act” of Great Britain of the same nature and 
kind as our Articles of War, (but more carefully and logi- 
cally drawn). Parts II, III, 1V and V embraces subjects 
which with us are styled “ Regulations,” varied each year 
and day by General Orders, and compose 77 pages of the 
same volume. 

The Code of Army Regulations reported by the Joint 
Committee, 3d Session, 45th Congress, of which General 
Burnside was Chairman, was similar to the British Act of 
Parliament for the discipline and regulation of the army, 
and would, (if adopted), have been a great improvement 
upon our present system, which almost divorces the Articles 
of War from the Army Regulations. 

By the 8th Section of the Constitution of the United 
States, ‘Congress shall have power to make rules for the 
government and vegudation of the land and naval forces.” 
The English Parliament has made such a Code of Laws 
regulating their armies. Congress has never provided us a 
complete Code, but has simply enacted the antiquated 
Articles of War, and some detached statutes, leaving the 
Regulations to grow of themselves out of innumerable 
orders, customs and usages, the reasons for which are in 
most cases lost in the obscurity of the past. 

To illustrate the treatment of this subject in England, as 
well as for their substance, I will here quote some parts 


of the above described Act, Part I. “ Desczpline.” 
“4. Every person subject to military law who commits 


any of the following offences : that is to say, 
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(1) Shamefully abandons or delivers up any garrison, 
place, post, or guard, or uses any means to compel 
or induce any governor, commanding officer, or 
other person shamefully to abandon or deliver up 
any garrison, place, post or guard, which it was 
the duty of such governor, officer, or person to 
defend ; or 

(2) Shamefully casts away his arms, ammunition, or 
tools in the presence of the enemy; or 

(3) Treacherously holds correspondence with or gives 
intelligence to the enemy or treacherously or 
through cowardice sends a flag of truce to the 
enemy ; or 

(4) Assists the enemy with arms, ammunition, or sup- 
plies, or knowingly harbors or protects an enemy 
not being a prisoner ; or 

(5) Having been made a prisoner of war, voluntary 
serves with, or voluntary aids the enemy; or 

(6) Knowingly does when on active service any act 
calculated to imperil the success of Her Majesty’s 
forces or any part thereof; or 

(7) Misbehaves or induces others to misbehave before 
the enemy in such manner as to show cowardice, 

shall on conviction by court martial be liable to suffer death, 
or such less punishment as is in this Act mentioned. 

5. Every person subject to military law who on active 
service commits any of the following offences ; that is to say, 

(1) Without orders from his superior officer leaves the 
ranks, in order to secure prisoners or horses, or on 
pretence of taking wounded men to the rear ; or 

(2) Without orders from his superior officer wilfully 
destroys or damages any property ; or 

(3) Is taken prisoner, by want of due precaution, or 
through disobedience of orders, or wilful neglect 
of duty, or having been taken prisoner fails to 
rejoin Her Majesty’s service when able to rejoin 
the same; or 
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(4) Without due authority either holds correspondence 
with, or gives intelligence to, or sends a flag of 
truce to the enemy ; or 

(5) By word of mouth, or in writing, spreads reports 
calculated to create unnecessary alarm or despond- 
ency ; or 

(6) In action, or previously to going into action, uses 
words calculated to create alarm or despondency, 

shall, on conviction of court martial be liable to suffer penal 
servitude, or such less punishment as is in this Act men- 
tioned. 

6. Every person subject to military law who commits any 
of the following offences ; that is to say, 

(1) Leaves his commanding officer to go in search of 
plunder ; or 

(2) Without orders from his superior officer, leaves his 
guard, picquet, patrol, or post ; or 

(3) Forces a safe guard ; or 

(4) Forces or strikes a sentry ; or 

(5) Impedes the provost marshal or any officer legally 
exercising authority under or on behalf of the 
provost marshal, or, when called on, refuses to 
assist in the execution of his duty the provost 
marshal or any such officer; or 
Does violence to any person bringing provisions 
or supplies to the forces; or commits any offence 
against the property or person of any inhabitant 
of or resident in the country in which he is serv- 
ing ; or 

(7) Breaks into any house or other place in search of 
plunder; or 

(8) By discharging fire arms, drawing swords, beating 
drums, making signals, using words, or by any 
means whatever, intentionally occasions false alarms 
in action, on the march, in the field, or elsewhere ; or 

(9) Treacherously makes known the parole or watch- 
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word to any person not entitled to receive it; or, 
without good and sufficient cause, gives a parole or 
watchword different from what he received; or 
Irregularly detains or appropriates to his own 
corps or detachment any provisions or supplies 
proceeding to the forces, contrary to any orders 
issued in that respect ; or 
Being a sentinel, commits any of the following 
offences ; that is to say, 
(a) Sleeps or is drunk on his post ; or 
(4) Leaves his post before he is regularly re- 

lieved shall, on conviction by court martial, 
if he commits any such offence in active service, be 
liable to suffer death, or such less punishment as is 
in this Act mentioned ; and if he commits any such 
offence not on active service, be liable, if an officer 
to be cashiered, or to suffer such less punishment 
as is in this Act mentioned, and if a soldier, to 
suffer imprisonment or such less punishment as in 
this Act mentioned. 

Every person subject to military law who commits any of 

the following offences ; (that is to say,) 

(12) By discharging firearms, drawing swords, beating 
drums, making signals, using words, or by any 
means whatever, negligently occasions false alarms 
in action, on the march, in the field or elsewhere ; or 

(13) Makes known the parole or watchword to any 
person not entitled to receive it ; or without good 
and sufficient cause, give a parole or watchword 
different from what he received, 

shall on conviction by court martial be liable, if an officer, 
to be cashiered, or to suffer such less punishment as is in 
this Act mentioned, and if a soldier, to suffer imprisonment, 
or such less punishment as is in this Act mentioned. 
* * * * 
16. Every officer who, being subject to military law, com- 
mits the following offence ; that is to say, 
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behaves in a scandalous manner, unbecoming the 
character of an officer, and a gentleman, 
shall on conviction by court martial be cashiered. 
* * * * 


18. Every soldier who commits any of the following 
offences ; that is to say, 
(1) Malingers, or feigns or produces disease or infirm- 
ity ; or 
(2) Wilfully maims or injures himself or any other 
soldier, whether at the instance of such other sol- 
dier or not, with intent thereby to render himself 
or such other soldier unfit for service, or causes 
himself to be maimed or injured by any person, 
with intent thereby to render himself unfit for 
service; or 
(3) Is wilfully guilty of any misconduct, or wilfully dis- 
obeys, whether in hospital or otherwise, any orders, 
by means of which misconduct or disobedience he 
produces or aggravates disease or infirmities, or 
delays its cure ; or 
(4) Steals or embezzles or receives, knowing them to 
be stolen or embezzled, any money or goods the 
property of a comrade or an officer, or any money 
or goods belonging to any regimental mess or band, 
or to any regimental institution, or any public 
money or goods ; or 
(5) Is guilty of any other offence of a fraudulent nature 
not before in this Act particularly specified, or of 
any other disgraceful conduct of a cruel, indecent 
or unnatural kind, 
shall on conviction by court martial be liable to suffer impris- 
onment, or such less punishment as is in this Act mentioned. 
* * * * 
44. Punishments may be.inflicted in respect of offences 
committed by persons subject to military law and convicted 
by courts martial. 
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In case of officers, according to the scale following: 

a. Death. 

6, Penal servitude for a term not less than five 
years. 

¢. Imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding two years. 

d. Cashiering. 

e. Dismissal from Her Majesty’s service. 

/. Forfeiture in the prescribed manner of senior- 
ity of rank, either in the army or in the 
corps to which the offender belongs, or in 
both. 

g. Reprimand, or severe reprimand. 

In the case of soldiers, according to the scale following : 

h. Death, or corporal punishment, as in this Act 
mentioned. 

z. Penal servitude for a term not less than five 
years. 

j- Imprisonment, with or without hard labour 
for a term not exceeding two years. 

&. Discharge with ignominy from Her Majesty’s 
service. 

Z. Dismissal, if a volunteer, from Her Majesty's 
service. 

m. Reduction in the case of a non-commissioned 
officer to a lower grade, or to the rank of a 
private soldier. 

n. Forfeitures, fines and stoppages. 

Provided that— 

(1) Where in respect of any offence under this Act 
there is specified a particular punishment, or such 
less punishment as is in this Act mentioned, there 
may be awarded in respect of that offence, instead 
of such particular punishment (but subject to the 
other regulations of this Act as to punishments, 
and regard being had to the nature and degree of 
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the offence) any one punishment lower in the 
above scales than the particular punishment. 

(2) An officer shall be sentenced to be cashiered be- 
fore he is sentenced to penal servitude or impris- 
onment. 

(3) An officer when sentenced to forfeiture of seniority 
of rank may also be sentenced to reprimand or 
severe reprimand. 

(4) A soldier when sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment, or (subject to the provisions of this 
Act) to corporal punishment, may, in addition 
thereto, be sentenced to be discharged with igno- 
miny from Her Majesty’s service. 

(5) A sentence of corporal punishment shall not exceed 
twenty-five lashes, and shall not be inflicted upon a 
non-commissioned officer or on a reduced non- 
commissioned officer for any offence committed 
while holding the rank of non-commissioned officer. 

(6) Corporal punishment in pursuance of this Act 
may be inflicted on soldiers while on active service 
for such offences as are in that behalf mentioned 
in the first schedule hereto, but shall not be inflicted 
under any other circumstances ; and the authority 
having power under this Act to commute or miti- 
gate any punishment may, without prejudice to any 
other power of commutation or mitigation confer- 
red on such authority by this Act, commute a sen- 
tence of corporal punishment into imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding forty-two days. 

In addition to or without any other punishment in 
respect of any offence, an offender convicted by 
court martial may be subject to forfeiture of any 
deferred pay, service towards pensions, military dec- 
oration or military reward, in such manner as may 
for the time being be provided by Royal Warrant, 
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but shall not, save as may be provided by Royal 
Warrant, be liable to any forfeiture under the Reg- 
imental Debts Act, 1863, or under any Act rela- 
ting to the military savings banks, or any regula- 
tions made in pursuance of either of the above 
mentioned Acts. 

(8) In addition to or without any other punishment in 
respect of any offence, an offender may be sen- 
tenced by court martial to any deduction author- 
ized by this Act to be made from his ordinary pay. 

(9) A female camp follower shall not be liable to be 
sentenced by court martial to corporal punishment. 

(10) Sentences of corporal punishment shall be inflicted 
in manner directed by rules to be issued by a Sec- 
retary of State. 

(11) Returns shall be annually laid before Parliament 
of all sentences of flogging which have been inflicted 
in whole or in part, specifying the number of lashes 


and the nature of the offence. 
x * * 


46. The commanding officer shall upon an investigation 
being had of a charge made against a person subject to mil- 
itary law under his command of having committed an 
offence under this Act, dismiss the charge if he in his dis- 
cretion thinks the charge ought not to be proceeded with, 
but when he thinks the charge ought to be proceeded with, 
he may take steps for bringing the offender to a court 
martial, or in the case of a soldier may deal with the case 
summarily. 

When he deals with a case summarily, he may, 

(a) Award to the offender imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labor, for any period not exceeding seven 
days ; and 

(6) In the case of the offence of drunkenness, may 
order the offender to pay a fine not exceeding ten 
shillings, either in addition to or without imprison- 
ment with or without hard labor; and 
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(c) In addition to or without any other punishment, 
may order the offender to suffer any reduction 
from his ordinary pay authorized by this Act to be 
made’ by the commanding officer. 

Where the charge is against a soldier for drunkenness 
not on duty, the commanding officer shall deal with the 
case summarily unless the soldier was guilty of drunkenness 
after being warned for duty, or unless he has been guilty of 
drunkenness on not less than four occasions in the preceding 
twelve months. 

In the case of absence without leave, the commanding 
officer may award imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 
for any period not exceeding twenty-one days. 

Provided that when imprisonment is awarded for absence 
without leave, the commanding officer shall have regard to 
the number of days during which the offender has been 
absent, and in no case shall the term of imprisonment 
awarded, if exceeding seven days, exceed the term of 
absence. 

Provided that in every case where the power of summary 
award by a commanding officer exceeds a sentence of seven 
days imprisonment, the accused person may demand that the 
evidence against him should be taken on oath, and the same 
oath as that required to be taken by witnesses before a court 
martial shall be administered to each witness in such case. 

An offender shall not be liable to be tried by court martial 
for any offence which has been dealt with summarily by 
his commanding officer, and shall not be liable to be pun- 
ished by his commanding officer for any offence of which he 
has been acquitted or convicted by a competent civil court 
or by a court martial. 

A soldier ordered by his commanding officer to suffer im- 
prisonment or pay a fine, or to suffer any deduction from 
his ordinary pay shall, if he so request, have a right to be 
tried by a district court martial instead of submitting to 
such imprisonment, fine, or deduction. 
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Nothing in this section shall prejudice the power of a 
commanding officer to award such minor punishments as he 
is for the time being authorized to award, so, however, that 
a minor punishment shall not be awarded for any offence 
for which imprisonment exceeding seven days is awarded. 

* * * * 

68. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty to make articles of 
war for the better government of officers and soldiers, and 
such articles shall be judicially taken notice of by all judges 
and in all courts whatsoever : 

Provided that no person shall, by such articles of war, 
be subject to suffer any punishment extending to life or 
limb, or to be kept in penal servitude, except for crimes 
which are by this Act expressly made liable to such punish- 
ment as aforesaid, or be subject, with reference to any 
crimes made punishable by this Act, to be punished in any 
manner which does not accord with the provisions of this 
Act. 

* * * * 

71 When a soldier signs a confession that he has been 
guilty of desertion or of fraudulent enlistment, a competent 
military authority may dispense with his trial and order” 
that, instead of being tried bya court martial, he shall suffer 
the same forfeitures and the same deductions from pay (if 
any,) as if he had been convicted by court martial of said 
offence, or such of them as may be mentioned in the order. 
If upon any such confession, evidence of the truth or false- 
hood of such confession cannot then be conveniently ob- 
tained, the record of such confession, countersigned by the 
commanding officer of the soldier, shall be entered in the 
regimental books, and such soldier shall continue to do duty 
in the corps in which he may then be serving, or in any 
other corps to which he may be transferred, until he is dis- 
charged or transferred to the reserve, or until legal proof 
can be obtained of the truth or falsehood of such confession. 

The competent military authority for the purposes of this 
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section means the Commander-in-chief or Adjutant General, 
or, in the case of India, Commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, or the Commander-in-chief of any presidency in India, 
and in the case of a colony and elsewhere the General or 
other officer commanding the forces, subject in the case of 
India, or a colony, or elsewhere, to any directions given by 


the Commander-in-chief. 
* 


72. For the prompt repression of all offences which may 
be committed abroad, provost marshals with assistants may 
from time to time be appointed by the general order of the 
general officer commanding a body of forces. 

A provost marshal or his assistants may at any time arrest 
and detain for trial persons subject to military law com- 
mitting offences, and may also carry into execution any 
punishments to be inflicted in pursuance of a court martial, 
but shall not inflict any punishment of his or their own 
authority. 

A provost marshal attached to any forces on active ser- 
vice, or any of his assistants, may make a complaint to any 
officer in immediate command of any detachment or portion 
of such body of forces, against any person subject to military 
law who has committed any offence; and if in the opinion. 
of such officer it is not practicable that such offence should be 
tried by an ordinary court martial, it shall be lawful for him 
(although not authorized to convene a general court martial) 
to convene a field general court martial, and such court may 
try summarily the person so charged, and award punish- 
ment for his offence, and the sentence of the court shall be 
valid, and may be carried into effect if a sentence of capital 
punishment when confirmed by the General or field officer 
commanding the force of which such detachment or portion 
forms part, and if not capital when confirmed by any general 
or field officer in such force, and records of field general 
courts martial shall be kept for the same time as provided 
in this Act for distinct courts martial.” je 
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I have no hesitation in pronouncing this military code of 
Great Britain superior to ours, because it more clearly and 
fully defines all military crimes and offences, provides pains 
and penalties with more accuracy, and provides the necessary 
courts and officers for administering punishment, and con- 
ferring rewards. But as Congress prefers to leave the 
Army, and all persons subject to military law to our imper- 
fect and antiquated code, we are forced to search for our 
common law in usages and customs, and in examples derived 
from our own experience and history. 

I therefore invite your attention to the following cases : 

In the year 1817, what is now the State of Florida, was 
Spanish Territory, with Forts and trading establishments at 
St. Augustine, St. Marks and Pensacola, but was mostly 
occupied by Indians, (Creeks, Mickasukies, and Seminoles. ) 
These were then, as their fellows now are, restless, not very 
particular as to boundary lines or private property, and a 
chronic state of war existed all along the southern borders 
of Georgia and Alabama; the white settlers accusing the 
Indians of murders and cattle stealing, and the Indians re- 
torting with similar charges against the whites. There was 
a stockade Fort (Scott) on the Apilachicola north of and 
near the Florida line, with a detachment of troops com- 
manded by Major Twiggs; another Fort (Gaines) higher 
up on the Tombigbee ; another (Crawford) on the Escam- 
bia north of Pensacola; a similar one on Amelia Island ; 
and a Camp at Montgomery on the Alabama. This Dis- 
trict was commanded by Brigadier General E. P. Gaines. 
Major General Andrew Jackson, commanded the Southern 
Division, with his Headquarters at Nashville. 

The first orders from the War Department looking to war 
were made Oct. 30th, 1817, addressed to General Gaines, 
in answer to his reports of continued depredations and mur- 
ders, by Geo. Graham, Acting Secretary of War. “ These 
“‘ papers have been submitted to the President, and I am in- 
“structed by him to inform you that he approves of the 
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“movement of the troops from Fort Montgomery to Fort 
“Scott; the appearance of this additional force he flatters 
“himself will have the effect of restraining the Seminoles 
“from committing further depredations, and perhaps of in- 
“ ducing them to make reparation for the murders they have 
“committed.” 

But as the Indians could so easily escape into Florida a 
mere display of force proved useless; and application was 
made by General Gaines for authority to follow the enemy 
into Florida; this was refused in a communication of 
December 2nd, by reason of “ the State of our negotiations 
with Spain.” 

On the 16th of December Genl. Jackson wrote to the 
War Department from Nashville, “I am in hopes that this 
“check of the savages may incline them to peace. Should 
“it not, and their hostility continue, the protection of our 
“citizens will require that the wolf be struck in his den; for 
“rest assured if ever the Indians find out that the territorial 
“boundary of Spain is to be a sanctuary, their murders will 
“be multiplied to a degree that our citizens on the South- 
“ern Frontier cannot bear. Spain is bound by treaties to 
“keep the Indians within her Territory at peace with us ; 
“ having failed to do this, necessity will justify the measure 
“after giving due notice, to follow the marauders and pun- 
“ish them in their retreat. The war hatchet having been 
“ raised, unless the Indians sue for peace, your frontier can- 
“not be protected without entering their country: from 
“long experience this result has been fully established.” 

On the same day, Dec. 16th, the Secretary of War, J. C. 
Calhoun, made the following orders addressed to Genl. E. 
P. Gaines, Fort Scott, Georgia. “On the receipt of this 
“letter, should the Seminole Indians still refuse to make 
“ reparation for their outrages and depredations on the citi- 
“zens of the United States, it is the wish of the President 
“that you consider yourself at liberty to march across the 
“ Florida line, and to attack them within its limits should it 
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“be found necessary, unless they should shelter themselves 
“under a Spanish Post. In that event you will notify this 
“ Department.” 

About this time the Indians in force attacked the boats 
ascending the Apilachicola River, with ammunition and 
stores destined for Fort Scott, destroying a party of soldiers 
consisting of Lieut. Scott and twenty men. 

More energetic measures were therefore called for ; and 
the following orders were then made by the Secretary of 
War addressed to Genl. E. P. Gaines. 


“ DEPARTMENT OF War, 
“16th January, 1818. 

“ Str -—The honor of the United States requires that the 
“war with the Seminoles should be terminated speedily, 
“and with exemplary punishment for hostilities so unpro- 
“ voked. Orders were issued some time after my arrival 
“here, directing the war to be carried on within the limits 
“of Florida, should it be necessary to its speedy and effectual 
“termination. The orders I presume have been received. 
(Signed.) J. C. CaLnoun.” 


And the following addressed to Gov. Bibb of Alabama: 
“ DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
“13th of May, 1818. 
“General Jackson is vested with full powers to conduct 


“ the war in the manner which he may judge best. 
(Signed) J. C. Catnoun.” 


Genl. Jackson was at the same time ordered from Nash- 
ville to Fort Scott to take command, and was authorized to 
make requisition on the Governors of Tennessee, Georgia 
and Alabama for Volunteers. Genl. Gaines had meantime 
been transferred to Amelia Island to operate from that di- 
rection. The instructions to General Jackson were the same 
as those to General Gaines, with this addition : 

“With this view you may be prepared to concentrate 
“your forces, and to adopt the necessary measures to termi- 
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“nate a conflict, which it has been the desire of the Presi- 

“dent, from considerations of humanity, to avoid, but which 

“is now made necessary by their settled hostilities.” 
General Jackson’s whole management of the Seminole 


- Campaign of 1818 is a model of military energy, skill, and 


wisdom. He knew the “object” was supplied with the 
“means,” and applied them energetically till he had con- 
quered an absolute and early peace. His Reports are full, 
clear, and characteristic, may be found at length in the 
American State Papers, Military Affairs Vol. I, and many 
of the incidents of the war have been the subjects of pro- 
found and bitter controversies ; two of which I propose to 
discuss because of the lessons they teach, valuable for all 
time to come, viz. : the forcible seizure of the Spanish Forts 
St. Marks and Pensacola (Barnacas) ; and the execution of 
the English traders Ambrister and Arbuthnot. His orders 
from the War Department necessarily comprehended those 
previously made to his predecessor General Gaines, which 
contemplated that he was to cross the border but that he 
should not attack the Indians if they took refuge under a 
Spanish Fort, and in that event he should report the fact, 
and await further instructions from Washington, see orders 
of Dec. 16th, 1817. This would have required at least 
thirty days, so he rightly construed his powers to be equal 
to the occasion, to do any and everything necessary to ac- 
complish a perfect and lasting peace, responsible alone to 
the constitutional Commander-in-chief, the President of the 
United States, to whom he reported fully his action and his 
reasons therefore, which were by him afterwards approved, 
and thus made his own. General Jackson was at all times 
responsible to his superior, could have been relieved or 
superceded in command, and could have been tried by a 
General Court Martial, but was not subject to trial or im- 
peachment by Congress. Nevertheless both the House of 
Representatives by its Military Committee, and the Senate 
by a Special Committee investigated his conduct, and pub- 
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lished their Reports, the House Committee partially approv- 
ing, and the Senate Committee entirely censuring the Gen- 
eral for certain acts during the campaign. ‘Tis true the 
President afterwards ordered the captured Forts to be re- 
stored to the Spanish authorities, but in his Message of 
Nov. 17th, 1818, he had substantially approved the acts of 
his subordinate (Genl. Jackson). 

After the publication of the Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee made Feby. 24th, 1819, Genl. Jackson addressed a 
Memorial to the Senate, which was presented by Mr. Rufus 
King, Feby. 23d, 1820, in which he reviews this Report 
thoroughly, and with consummate ability. 

“ The Committee had ample time for a correct examina- 
“tion of the subject submitted to their consideration, and 
“the means by which to have been fully satisfied of the 
“innocence of your respondent; yet, in their Report has he 
‘been accused of crimes against the laws and constitution 

“ With all the respect, therefore, that is due to an august 
“branch of the Government, but with that frankness and 
“sincerity, which conscious innocence demands to assume 
‘does he present himself. 

“ The manner in which the inquiry was conducted by the 
“Committee is believed to have been novel; a mass of 
‘testimony tending seriously to affect the reputation of an 
‘individual was collected ; and although it was proposed, 
‘yet was an opportunity denied him of appearing before 
“them to offer any statement or explanation in his power, 
“in relation to those subjects upon which doubts and 
“ difficulties might arise. 

* *% * * 

“It is a subject of no small surprise that a spirit of oppo- 
“sition should have diffused itself, after the luminous 
“ arrangement of facts, with the conclusive reasoning, and 
“inferences arising from the laws of Nations and of the 
“United States by Mr. Secretary Adams, as well as the 
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“ample and satisfactory discussion in the House of Repre- 
“sentatives, the great inquest of the Nation. Moreover 
“Congress had made provision for a vigorous prosecution 
“of the Seminole war in the Spring of 1818 in conformity 
“to the suggestion of the President in his message in the 
“month of March, when he detailed to them every infor- 
“ mation in relation to that subject. Thecitizens of Georgia 
“and Alabama had made repeated calls on the general 
“ Government for protection, and with a full knowledge of 
“all the circumstances touching the causes and progress of 
“the war, Congress authorized the calling out of an 
“additional Brigade of Militia, and made liberal appropri- 
“ations for the Georgia militiathen inservice. The President 
“too, who is Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
“ of the United States, and who should be the proper judge 
“to determine whether his orders be faithfully executed, 
“had made the acts of his officers his own, not only by the 
“express authority he had conferred, but by subsequent 
“ adoption also. 
* * * * 

“ Upon a careful examination of the dzscre¢ionary orders 
“which were directed to your respondent from the Depart- 
“ment of War there can be no question, but that they 
“ authorized and justified every measure which was adopted 
“during the Seminole War, and should at once have ac- 
“ quitted him of all censure and responsibility. He was 
“ordered to engage in offensive operations ; to bring the 
“Seminole War to a successful and speedy termination, with 
“exemplary punishment for hostilities so unprovoked, and 
“to establish a peace on such conditions as would make it 
“honorable and permanent. He was in effect charged with 
“the management of the war, and vested with the powers 
“ necessary to give it effect. No orders could have been 
“more ample as to the selection of means as well as to their 


“ application. 
* * * 
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“Upon the subject of occupying the Spanish Posts, your 
“respondent thinks proper to observe, that he deemed it 
“essentially necessary to the execution of his orders, It 
“would have been impossible to have obtained a speedy and 
“effectual termination of the war, so long as the com- 
“ mandants of those fortresses furnished the enemy with 
“supplies and munitions of war, and aided, abetted and 
“encouraged them in their savage hostilities against our 
“frontier settlements. 

* * * * 

“ Both of those fortresses were clearly identified as asso- 
“ ctates in the war, and were both equally under the con- 
“trol of the Negroes and the Indians. Ambrister had ap- 
“peared before St. Marks with four or five hundred men 
“under his command, and an equal number had been seen 
‘about Pensacola, the most of whom were equipped for 
“war by Governor Masot. In both instances the strength 
‘of the enemy was amply sufficient for a forcible occupation 
“of the posts. Moreover the Governor of Pensacola had 
“ refused the passage of provisions up the Escambia destined 
“for our starving troops at Fort Crawford. 

* * * * 

“In this state of things, had your respondent been com- 
“pelled to suspend operations, and to wait for additional 
“orders from the War Department, the object of antici- 
‘‘ pating the enemy would have been entirely defeated. He 
“would have been compelled to retrograde to the interior 
“from the want of supplies, leaving many points of the 
“ frontier exposed to the ruthless barbarities of exasperated 
“ savages,” 

I quote further from an anonymous publication by a 
citizen of the State of Tennessee, printed by Gales & 
Seaton, Washington, D. C., 1819. 

“It is one of the fundamental principles of law, religion, 
and justice, that no one shall be condemned before he is 
heard, either by himself or counsel. Neither the House of 
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Representatives, nor any other tribunal in a free country, is 
exempt from the observance of this rule. Its dictates are 
imperative, as they are established upon the immutable 
principles of the laws of nature and of nature’s God. 
Wherever the rights of the citizen are respected, this sacred 
principle is maintained, at the risk of life itself, by every 
honest and independent individual in the universe. So in- 
violable is its nature, that tribunals are erected for its pro- 
tection, even in governments of the most absolute despotism. 
Its form was never dispensed with, except on a few occa- 
sions, during the most oppressive and gloomy periods of the 
English government; not even then, without being strongly 
marked with the indignation of the people, as well as the 
execration of both the historian and posterity. 

“ As in all legislative enquiries into the conduct of civil 
officers, the allegations are determined before the Senate ; 
so, in those of a mz/¢tary character, the charges are pre- 
ferred before a court martial, and submitted to their exclu- 
sive and final decision. When the House of Representa- 
tives undertake to pass a vote of censure on a military 
officer, they desert /eg¢s/ation and assume judiczal/ powers. 
They exercise a privilege which is not, in the least, con- 
nected with the exactment of laws, but is inseparable from 
their administration. Besides, the most galling punishment 
is inflicted which can wound the bosom of a soldier, by pass- 
ing upon him a sentence of infamy, from which there is no 
appeal, save to his God, and his own conscience. 

“The Resolutions of the House of Representatives pro- 
posed, in effect, the passage of something resembling an ex 
post facto law, or bill of attainder. Such a course must 
vitally interfere with the constitutional prerogative of the 
President to select his own officers; to retain in service those 
with whom he may be satisfied, and dismiss such as may 
merit his displeasure. It may also be considered as a dan- 
gerous attempt to transfer the responsibility of the military 
from the Executive to the Legislative Department of 
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government. The consequence would be, that the energy 
and usefulness of the executive become destroyed; the re- 
sources of the government paralyzed ; everything like a 
system of checks and balances disregarded, which is first 
succeeded by anarchy, and, in the end, by the most hideous 
and loathsome despotism. The President is stript of his 
authority, and courts martial are rendered altogether useless 
in their operations. 

“ By the Constitution, the President is made the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
as well as the Militia, when called into actual service. Be- 
ing placed at the head of the physical force of the nation, he 
constitutes the ultimate tribunal to decide all questions 
touching the operations of the army, and the conduct of the 
officers under his command. Congress is required to make 
rules for the government of the land, and naval forces; but 
it is evident that the President must be entrusted with their 
application and execution. 

“ No political proposition can be more demonstrable than 
that this is not a /egzs/atzve power. Indeed, our laws recog- 
nize this idea throughout all their provisions ; and it is be- 
lieved to be the first instance on record, either in this coun- 
try or in England, in which the Executive has been inter- 
rupted in the exercise of his legitimate authority over the 
military officers under his command. As he is responsible 
to Congress for the acts of his subalterns, they should cer- 
tainly be subjected to his control and direction; as it is a 
sound principle, in all free governments at least, that ower 
and responsibility should never be separated. Besides it is 
unjust to expose the subordinate officers of the Army to the 
censure of Congress, as they do not receive their orders 
from that branch of the government, and as they would be 
tried twice for the same offence, if afterwards made amena- 
ble to the jurisdiction of a Court Martial. An additional 
argument in favor of the view which I have taken of this 
subject, is, that when the power to impeach and try civil offi- 
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cers was conferred on Congress, that in relation to the mili- 
tary department was entirely omitted.” 

Inasmuch as the Senate took no action on the Report of 
its Committee after receiving the memorial from General 
Jackson ; and furthermore as after these events he was twice 
elected President of the United States, it must be concluded 
that the American people are bound by the doctrine, that 
the national boundary may be crossed in pursuit of savages, 
and that Forts and towns in a neighbor's territory may be 
held, if such occupation be necessary to ensure the peace 
and safety of the frontier. Each case must stand on its own 
merits, and each officer must account for his own acts to the 
satisfaction of the President, but not to either House of 
Congress. 

The latter body cannot exercise the functions of the 
Executive or the Judiciary, save only by inquiry and investi- 
gation into past transactions so as to amend existing laws ; 
Congress by either house, or by any of its Committees can- 
not rightfully try and punish any army officer, who has acted 
clearly within the province of his office. It was for this 
reason that in our Civil War the Joint Committee on the 
conduct of the war, was a disturbing element in the prose- 
cution of the war itself. It had no judicial functions ; it 
could try no one; it could not forsee and prevent disaster ; 
nor could it win victories ; it only raked among the embers 
of past defeats to direct public opinion against this or that 
officer; and it did probably collect valuable contemporaneous 
facts for the use of future historians; but as an active 
agency of Government for war purposes it was powerless. 
In war, the President is the real Power in the land; and 
Congress after declaring or recognizing its existence ought 
to limit its action to the necessary laws for the goverment 
of the Army, for its supply and maintainance, or by with- 
holding supplies to restrict the power of the Executive to 
such limits as Congress may adjudge necessary for the 
safety and well being of the Nation. 
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I nowcome to the cases of Ambrister and Arbuthnot, 
English subjects, trading in the Spanish Territory of 
Florida. General Jackson caused them to be arrested at 
or near St. Marks as instigators, aiders and abettors in the 
war of the Creeks and Seminoles against the United States, 
and made the following : 

Heap Quarters, Division oF THE SOUTH, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Fort Sr. Marks, April 26th, 1818. 
General Order. 

The following detail will compose a Special Court to 
convene at this Post at the hour of 12 o'clock M., for the 
purpose of investigating the charges against A. Arbuthnot, 
Robert Christy Ambrister, and such others as are similarly 
situated as may be brought before it. 


DETAIL. 
Major General E. P. Gaines, President. 

MEMBERS. 
Col. King, 4th Infantry, Col. Dyer, Tenn. Vols. 
Col. Williams, Tenn. Vols. Lt. Col. Lindsey, Corps of Arty. 
Lt. Col. Gibson, Tenn. Vols. Lt. Col. Elliott, ‘Tenn. Vols. 
Major Muhlenberg, 4th Inf. Major Fanning, Corps of Arty. 
Major Montgomery, 7th Inf. Major Minton, Georgia Militia. 
Capt. Vashon, 7th Inf. Capt. Crittenden, Ky. Vols. 


Lieut. J. M. Glassell, Recorder. 
An orderly will be detailed from Genl. Gaines’ Brigade, 
and the Court will sit without regard to hours. 
By order of Maj. Genl. Jackson, 
Rosert But er, Adjt. General. 
It will be observed that this tribunal was styled a “ Special 
Court,” not a Court Martial, nor a Court of Inquiry, and 
that Lieut. Glassell was styled “ Recorder” and not Judge 
Advocate. Arbuthnot was tried first and Ambrister after. 
The arraignment, pleadings, testimony, findings and senten- 
ces were all after the manner and form of General Courts 
Martial, and in the sentences pronounced the Record shows 
that two-thirds of the members concurred, a statutory pre- 
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requisite in sentences of death by Courts Martial. The fol- 
lowing General Order for the execution of the sentences 
contains all the facts material to the present paper and is 
given entire. 
Heap Quarters Division OF THE SOUTH, 
Apj. Genw’s. OrFricE, CAMP FOUR MILES 
Nortu or St. Marks, April 29th, 1818. 

General Order. 

At a Special Court Martial commenced on the 26th inst. 
at St. Marks and continued until the night of the 28th, of 
which Brevt. Major General E. P. Gaines is President, was 
tried A. Arbuthnot, on the following charges and specifica- 
tions, viz. : 

Charge 1st. Exciting and stirring up the Creek Indians 
to war against the United States and her citizens; he, A. 
Arbuthnot being a subject of Great Britain, with whom the 
United States are at peace. 

Charge 2nd. Acting as a Spy, aiding, abetting, and 
comforting the enemy, and supplying them with te means 
of war. 

Charge 3rd. Exciting the Indians to murder and destroy 
William Hambly, and Edmund Doyle, confiscate their 
property, and causing their arrest with a view to their con- 
demnation to death, and the seizure of their property, they 
being citizens of Spain on account of their active and zeal- 
ous exertions to maintain peace between Spain, the United 
States and the Indians. 

To which charges the prisoner pleaded, Not Guilty. The 
Court after mature deliberation on the evidence adduced 
find the prisoner, A. Arbuthnot, guilty of the First charge, 
and guilty of the Second charge leaving out the words 
“ Acting as a Spy”; and after mature reflection sentence 
him A. Arbuthnot to be suspended by the neck until he is 
dead. 

Was also tried Robert C. Ambrister on the following 
charges, viz. : 
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Charge 1st. Aiding, abetting, and comforting the enemy, 
and supplying them with the means of war, he being a sub- 
ject of Great Britain (who are at peace with the United 
States) and late an officer in the British Colonial Marines. 

Charge 2nd. Leading and commanding the Town Creek 
Indians in carrying on a war against the United States. 

To which the prisoner pleaded as follows, viz.: To the 
First charge, not guilty; to the Second charge, guilty and 
justification. 

The Court on examination of evidence and on mature 
deliberation find the prisoner, Robert C, Ambrister, guilty 
of the first and second charges, and do therefore sentence 
him to suffer death by being shot. The members request- 
ing a reconsideration of the vote on this sentence and it 
being had, they sentence the prisoner to receive fifty stripes 
on his bare back, and be confined with a ball and chain to 
hard labor for twelve calendar months. 

The Commanding General approves the finding and 
sentence of the Court in the case of A. Arbuthnot, and ap- 
proves the finding and first sentence in the case of Robert 
C. Ambrister, and disapproves the reconsideration of the 
sentence by the honorable Court in this case. It appears 
from the evidence and pleading of the prisoner that he did 
lead and command within the territory of Spain (being a 
subject of Great Britain) the Indians in war against the 
United States, those Nations being at peace. It is an estab- 
lished principle of the Laws of Nations, that any individual 
of a nation, making war against the citizens of another 
nation, they being at peace, forfeits his allegiance, and be- 
comes an outlaw and pirate ; this is the case of Robert C. 
Ambrister clearly shown by the evidence adduced. | 

The Commanding General orders that Bvt. Major A. C. 
W. Fanning of the Corps of Artillery, will have between 
the hours of eight and nine o'clock a.m., A. Arbuthnot sus- 
pended by the neck with a rope until he is dead; and 
Robert C. Ambrister to be shot to death agreeably to the 
sentence of the Court. 
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The Special Court of which Bvt. Major General E. P. 

Gaines is President is dissolved. 
By order of Major General Jackson. 
Rosert Butter, Adjutant General. 

Both prisoners were accordingly executed. Ambrister 
was shot, and Arbuthnot was hung from the yard arm of 
his own schooner lying close to Fort St. Marks. 

Probably no single event in America has caused as much 
angry controversy as the execution of these two men. The 
Military Committee of the House of Representatives, 
through its Chairman Thomas M. Nelson, made a Report 
January 12th, 1819, condemning the action of General 
Jackson, and concluding with this Resolution. ‘That the 
‘“‘ House of Representatives of the United States disapproves 
“the proceedings in the trial and execution of Alexander 
“Arbuthnot, and Robert C. Ambrister.” There was a 
Minority Report submitted by R. M. Johnson sustaining 
the action of the Commanding General. (Jackson). 

In the Senate, Mr. Lacock from the Special Committee 
of Five Senators especially appointed made a Report, 
February 24th, 1819, reviewing the whole campaign of 1818, 
condemning the administration for inaugurating the war, 
criticising the management of the war itself, and severely 
reflecting on General Jackson for the seizure of the Forts, 
and the execution of these two prisoners. 

On this latter branch of the subject the one now under 
consideration, the Report says : 

“In reviewing the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
“your Committee cannot but consider it as an unnecessary 
“act of severity on the part of the Commanding General, 
“and a departure from that mild and humane system toward 
“ prisoners which in all our own conflicts with savage and 
“ civilized nations, has heretofore been considered not only 
“honorable to the national character, but conformable to 


“the dictates of sound policy. 
* * * * 
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“The principle assumed by the Commanding General, 
“that Arbuthnot and Ambrister by uniting in war against 
“the United States while we are at peace with Great 
“ Britain ‘ became outlaws and pirates, and liable to suffer 
“ death,’ is not recognized in any code of National law. 

* * * * 

“ Having detailed a Court Martial for the purpose of try- 
“ing the prisoners, the Commanding General by his own 
“authority set aside the Sentence of the Court, and sub- 
“stituted for that sentence his own arbitrary will. In trials 
“involving the life of an individual, a strict adherence to 
“form is in ordinary cases considered the best security 
“against oppression and injustice.” 

Many personal friends, principally Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of State, came forward promptly to 
defend the conduct of General Jackson, but I prefer to quote 
his own language as given in the Memorial of Feby. 23d, 
1820, hereinbefore referred to. 

“The execution of the Indian chiefs and British outlaws 
“are justifiable on the ground of precedent, and the laws of 
“nations. One of the former was a prophet, who had em- 
“ ployed his superstitious influences, and the promises of his 
“trans-Atlantic friends to stimulate his deluded brethren to 
“deeds of rapine and massacre. The other commanded in 
“person the party who perpetrated the cold blooded butch- 
“ery of Lieut. Scott and his unfortunate companions. Both 
“had engaged in most of the robberies and murders com- 
“mitted, and were active instigators of the savage war 
“which raged on our defenceless frontier.” 

“ Acting as chiefs of the Negroes and Indians, Arbuthnot 
“and Ambrister by numerous acts of atrocity had become 
‘identified with these monsters, assoczates in war. They 
“were the principal authors of the hostilities of the ferocious 
“savages, who observed none of the rules of civilized war- 
“fare, who never gave quarter, and only took prisoners for 
“the purpose of torturing. They were without authority 
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“ principals in an unlawful war. Their mode of carrying it 
“on was characterized by plunder, massacre, destruction and 
“ revenge, and was in open violation of the laws of war and 
‘of nations. Great Britain would not interfere to prevent 
“those miscreants from instigating the fugitive negroes and 
“the Indians from burning, and pillaging, and scalping the 
“inhabitants of Georgia and Alabama, but she disowned 
“them and left them to their fate. The Spanish authori- 
“ties would not or could not interfere, and the Indians re- 
“garded them as friends and associates. Both acted as 
“chiefs of the motley banditti, giving them counsel and ex- 
“orting them to war; and one of them actually led those 
“black and red combattants to battle. They both officiated 
“as Indian Agents in writing to Spanish Governors, and 
“ British Ministers, stating their grievances, and soliciting 
‘assistance; and some times as quarter masters, procuring 
“supplies and furnishing munitions of war. — 

* * * * 

“ Although retaliation might have been employed upon 
‘the innocent for such horrid crimes, yet in these cases it 
“fell upon the guilty. Let it be borne in mind that the 
“Indian Chiefs and British outlaws were the monsters de- 
‘“manded to be surrendered by the Treaty of Fort Jackson, 
“ the terms of which had been anticedently settled by the Gov- 
“ernment, ratified by your honorable body, and carried into 
“ effect by the Congress of the United States ; and let it be 
“ recollected that these were the prophets and instigators of 
‘the war, upon whom was ordered to be inflicted, “‘ exem- 
“plary punishment for hostilities so unprovoked.” 

“The two British incendiaries were not executed upon 
“the general charge alone of ‘exciting the Indians to war’ 
“as stated by your Committee, but upon that and other gen- 
“eral charges subjoined thereto, which they omitted to no- 
“tice, but which may be seen by a reference to the proceed- 
“ings of the Court of Inquiry on that occasion.” 

“The case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister was not within 
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“the reach of any Rules or Articles of war. The rights and 
“ privileges here secured belonged only to our countrymen, 
‘and, as the offences charged were committed by foreigners 
“beyond our own territorial limits and jurisdiction, our 
‘‘munnicipal code contained nothing by which to test the 
“offence. To it the principles of National Law was alone 
‘applicable, which attached no penalty to their crimes other 
“than death. In organizing the Court of Inquiry it was 
“only intended, (as in councils of war) that the opinion 
“should operate directory and as advice, not to become 
“binding. In the second sentence pronounced by the spe- 
“cial court, upon Ambrister, there was a departure from 
“the rules of that law upon which alone it was believed 
“jurisdiction was had of the offence. Nor was it less a 
“a violation of the Rules and Articles of War, for those 
‘rules had denounced corporal punishment, except for 
“desertion. The sentence was therefore void, because 
“known to no law. Your Respondent therefore conceived 
“himself authorized to carry into execution the first sen- 
‘tence, because it awarded the only punishment that was 
“legal to be inflicted, and because his lawless, guilty con- 
“duct entitled him to die. Besides Ambrister was the 
“most criminal (of the two). He had commanded in per- 


“son a Corps of Negroes with the view of anticipating 


‘your respondent in the occupation of St. Marks, and was 
“actually taken in arms against the forces of the United 
States. 

“ The General commanding as in all such cases possessed 
“the right by the law of nations to retaliate and to punish, 
“nor could the organizing the Court deprive him of the 
“power. The Court of Inquiry derived its existence, and 
“its whole authority from the order for its organization, 
“and no more could they exercise a power not delegated 
“them, than could a committee of your honorable body 
“inquire into matters xot contained in the resolution which 


“created them. The order calls it a special court, and 
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“ directs it to perform sfecéal duties. It only asks for opin- 
“jons, and gives no right to carry these opinions into exe- 
“cution. It details a Recorder by which a Court of Inquiry 
“is ever distinguished from Courts Martial; the latter hav- 
“ing a Judge Advocate without which no proceedings can 
“can be had and no sentence pronounced.” 

* *% * * 

Again quoting from the eminent citizen of Tennessee 
(anonymous) 1819, before referred to. 

« A well settled principle of national law proves the par- 
“ties (Ambrister and Arburthnot) to have been associates, 
“and subject to the same penalty. 

“It is true, every associate of my enemy is my enemy. 
“It is of little consequence, whether any one makes war 
“on me directly and in his own name, or under the aus- 
“pices of another; whatever rights war gives me against 
“my principal enemies, it gives me against all his asso- 
“ciates.” Vattel, Chetty Sec. 95, Page 328. 

In order to explain what those rights are, which we are 
justified in exercising on such an occasion, I beg leave 
to call the attention of the reader to two other extracts 
from the law of nations, which will-place this branch of the 
subject beyond the reach of question : 

“ When at war with a nation which observes no rules 
“and grants no quarters, they may be chastised in the persons 
“of those of them who may be taken ; they are of the number 
“of the guilty, and, by this rigor, the attempt may be made 
“of bringing them to a sense of the laws of humanity.” 
(Vattel, 520, 534.) Vattel Chitty, Sec. 141, Page 34. 

Again: “We may refuse to spare the life of an enemy 
“who has surrendered, when the enemy has been guilty of 
“some enormous breach of the laws of nations, and Jartzc- 
“ ularly when he has violated the laws of war.” (Vattel 520, 
529.) Vattel Chetty, Sec. 141, Page 34.) 

Arbuthnot and Ambrister then deserved to suffer death, 
whether they are placed upon a level with the outlawed 
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Redsticks, or the runaway negroes, who were in an open 
state of rebellion. They were instigating this savage and 
motley horde to wage an unjust and unlawful war with the 
United States, without any authority ; and as peace existed 
between England and this nation, they are to be esteemed 
as more criminal than murderers. 

Crimes against the laws of war, for which prisoners may 
justly die, are: 1st. Making war without authority, the war 
being lawful. 2nd. Making unlawful war; and 3rd. Using 
means contrary to the laws of war. Upon these principles, 
the prisoners were subject to be hanged, even had war ex- 
isted between this country and England ; inasmuch as the 
means employed, as well as the war itself, were unjust and 
unlawful, and without authority. 

War can only be carried on by the authority of the Sov- 
ereign (Marten 272). Those who commit hostilities and 
violence without a particular order, may be hung up as 
robbers and vanditti (Vattel 366), and excluded from the 
rights of prisoners engaged in lawful war, (Martens 272, 
280, 284.) Those who fight contrary to their duty, or with- 
out its being their duty, the laws of nations equally con- 
demn. This rule was asserted by the English, during our 
Revolutionary War, in the case of Colonel Ethan Allen ; 
and if that man may be justly and lawfully executed who 
attacks the soldiers of the enemy without authority, how 
much more does he merit death, whose country being at peace 
with ours instigates Negroes and Indians to the murder of 
innocence, and every other act of barbarism. 

* * * * 

These arguments demonstrate that Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, as well as the Indian Chiefs, merited death on the 
principle of retaliation, for their own atrocities. The penalty 
fell upon the guilty, and not upon the innocent. If the two 
former were British subjects, they violated the British and 
Spanish treaties ; the laws of nature, and the laws of war. 
If they had forfeited their allegiance, they were upon a 
level with the Indian Chiefs, and deserved one common fate. 
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But retaliation may be even exercised on the innocent, 
where the enemy has been guilty of a violation of the usages 
of war (Vattel 321, Martens 236, 283.) Whenever the 
enemy sets us the example of departing from the laws of 
war, we are at liberty to follow it (Martens, 279.) This 
principle was recognized by General Washington, in his 
orders to General Sullivan, whom he detached against the 
Indians at an early period of our history. Its expediency 
and legality was also acknowledged in the case of Sir 
Charles Asgill ; was adopted by the Congress of the Revo- 
lution, (Marshall's History, 3rd Vol. 391,) and by the Con- 
gresses of both Adam’s (3rd Vol. Laws U. S., 284) and 
Madison’s (4th Vol. Laws U. S., 536) administrations.” 

There is no doubt the tribunal which tried Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot, was neither such a body as was then or is now 
styled a Court Martial, or Court of Inquiry by the Articles 
of War. Congress had not declared a war, yet war was an 
existing fact, and was recognized as such by Congress itself 
in providing the means and men for its prosecution, with a 
full knowledge that foreign territory was to be invaded, and 
that war was to be carried on against a savage enemy. In 
like manner in 1846, Congress did not declare war against 
Mexico, but recognized its existence ; and in all our Indian 
wars, Black Hawk, Creek, Florida, Sioux, or Ute, the Pres- 
ident generally ordered or sanctioned the beginning, and 
reported the facts to Congress, who by providing the means 
for its prosecution recognized its existence, and never 
claimed that the act was an usurpation of the exclusive 
power conferred on them to “declare war,” in the Eighth 
Section, Article 1, of the Constitution. The power seems 
to have been conceded to the President as Commander-in- 
chief of the Army and Navy, and by virtue of Section 3, 
Article 2, which enjoins on him the duty to see that the laws 
be faithfully executed,—and of Sec. 4, Article IV, to pro- 
tect the States against invasion and domestic violence. 

When General Jackson was ordered to the Border to take 
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command of the Army, and to prosecute a war already be- 
gun, “‘ to a speedy and honorable conclusion,” he was armed 
with all the war power of the nation, could kill, burn, and 
destroy by wholesale or retail. He could have caused Am- 
brister, Arbuthnot, or any enemy to be shot or hung with- 
out trial, and he was responsible solely to the President. I 
have no doubt these men were doomed before trial, and that 
the General ordered that Special Court merely to put on 
record the facts for future reference. The Articles of War 
were for the government of his own Army, not of his enemy, 
By thus destroying two traders he cut the Indians off from 
their accustomed supplies of powder and shot, thereby made 
them helpless, and accomplished promptly and effectually 
what he was ordered to do, viz.: ‘‘ bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion.” It was not a question of tyranny or cruelty ; 
for cruelty to these two traders saved hundreds of other 
lives more precious than theirs. The lawyers who would 
circumscribe a commanding General with the delays and re- 
straints of Civil Courts, would prolong indefinitely such 
wars, and multiply their evils a hundred fold. By energetic 
action, in striking at the root and cause of the Seminole 
War, General Jackson brought to a conclusion in one short 
campaign a war which under a more timid and conscientious 
commander might have dragged along for years, in which 
the Surgeon and the Hospital would have placed thousands 

~under the sands of Florida, who afterwards became citizens 
of eminence and renown. 

Whilst lawyers were splitting hairs about the law of Am- 
brister’s case, the people of the whole country, south and 
north, knew that the prompt exercise of what seemed des- 
potic power was in no manner usurpation, but was the 
proper use of military power to produce prompt results. 
So in every war since, those who would tie an Army down 
to the Statue Law, would make it impotent for good, and 
many a campaign has been lost or prolonged, because the 
Commanding General did not understand the Common 
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Law of War, as well as the Statute Law. As stated by 
General Jackson, who was a lawyer, at one time a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, the articles of war are 
meant to protect the rights and privileges of our own coun- 
trymen, and not of our enemies ; these can alone appeal to 
the laws of nature and of nations, which attach to crimes no 
penalty other than death. 

In the long interval of comparative peace which extended 
from the war of 1812 to that of 1846, interrupted only by 
the Indian wars, Seminole, Creek, Black Hawk and Florida, 
by reason of our defective Military Code, abuses crept into 
the Army, partially sanctioned by usage and winked at by 
high officers, for the nominal object of enforcing good order 
and discipline, but as the methods were illegal, arbitrary and 
wrong, General Scott in chief command of the Army, made 
the following orders : 

“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WASHINGTON, August 20, 1842. 
General Orders 


No. 53. 
1. . . .  Intimations, through many channels, received 


at General Headquarters, lead to more than a suspicion 
that blows, kicks, cuffs, and lashes, against law, the good of 
the Service and the faith of Government, have, in many in- 
stances, down to a late period, been inflicted upon private 
soldiers of the Army by their officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

2. . . . Inquiries into the reported abuses are in 
progress, with instructions, if probable evidence of guilt be 
found, to bring the offenders to trial. 

3. . . .« It is well known to every vigilant officer that 
discipline cax be maintained (and it sha// be so maintained) 
by legal means. Other resorts are, in the end, always 
destructive of good order and subordination. 

4. . . . Insolence, disobedience, mutiny, are the 
usual provocations to unlawful violence. But these several 
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offences are denounced by the 6th, 7th, and gth of the rules 
and articles of war, and made punishable by the sentence 
of Courts Martial. Instead, however, of waiting for such 
judgment, according to the nature and degree of guilt, 
deliberately found, the hasty and conceited, losing all self- 
control and dignity of command, assume that their indi- 
vidual importance is more outraged than the majesty of the 
law, and act, at once, as legislators, judges, and executioners. 
Such gross usurpation is not to be tolerated in any well- 
governed Army. 

5. . . . For insolent words, addressed to a superior, 
let the soldier be ordered into confinement. This, of itself, if 
followed by prompt repentance and apology, may often be 
found a sufficient punishment. If not, a court can readily 
authorize the final remedy. A deliberate, or unequivocal 
breach of orders, is treated with yet greater judicial rigor ; 
and, in a clear case of mutiny, the sentence would, in all 
probability, extend to life. It is evident, then, that there is 
not even a pretext for punishments decreed on individual 
assumption, and at the dictate of pride and resentment. 

6. . . . But it may be said, inthe case of mutiny, or 
conduct tending to this great crime—that it is necessary to 
cut down, on the spot, the exciter or ringleader. F7rst¢ 
order him to be seized. If his companions put him into 
irons or confinement, it is plain there is no spread of the 
dangerous example. But, should they hesitate ; or should 
it be necessary in any case of disobedience, desertion, or 
running away, the object being to secure the person for trial; 
as always to repel a personal assault, or to stop an affray— 
in one of these cases any superior may strike and wound ; 
but only to the extent clearly necessary to such lawful end. 
Any excess, wantonly committed beyond such measured 
violence, would, itself, be punishable in the superior. No 
other case can possibly justify any superior in committing 
violence upon the body of an inferior, without the judgment 
of a court, except that it may sometimes be necessary, by 
force, to iron prisoners for security, or gag them for quiet. 
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1 Harsh and abusive words, passionately or 
wantonly applied to unoffending inferiors, is but little less 
reprehensible. Such language is, at once, unjust, vulgar, 
and unmanly ; and, in this connection, it may be useful to 
recall a passage from the old general regulations for the 
army (by Scott.) 

“ The general deportment of officers toward juniors or 
inferiors will be carefully watched and regulated. If this 
be cold or harsh, on the one hand, or grossly familiar on 
the other, the harmony or discipline of the corps cannot be 
maintained. The examples are numerous and brilliant, in 
which the most conciliatory manners have been found per- 
fectly compatible with the exercise of the strictest com- 
mand ; and the officer who does not unite a high degree of 
moral vigor with the civility which springs from the heart, 
cannot too soon choose another profession in which imbi- 
cility would be less conspicuous, and harshness less wound- 
ing and oppressive,” (Edition 1825.) 

8. . . . Government not only reposes “special trust 
and confidence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity and abilities 
of “army officers, as is expressed on the face of commis- 
sions, but also in their self-control, respect for law and gen- 
tlemanly conduct on all occasions. A failure under either 
of those heads ought always to be followed by the loss of a 
commission. 

At a time when, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of the establishment, thousands of the most promising 
youths are desirous of military commissions, the country 
has a right to demand, not merely the usual exact observ- 
ance of laws, regulations and orders, but yet more—that 
every officer shall give himself up entirely to the cultiva- 
tion and practice of all the virtues and accomplishments 
which can elevate an honorable profession. There is in the 
army of the United States, neither room, nor associates, 
for the idle, the ignorant, the vicious, the disobedient. To 
the very few such, thinly scattered over the service, 
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whether in the line or the staff; these admonitions are 
mainly addressed ; and let the vigilant eye of all command- 
ers be fixed upon them. No bad or indifferent officer 
should receive from a senior any favor or indulgence what- 
soever. 

10. . . . The attention of commanders of depart- 
ments, regiments, companies, and garrisons is directed to 
the rorst of the rules and articles of war, which requires 
that the whole series shall be read to the troops at least 
once in every six months. (Signed) 

WInriELD Scott. 

The publication of these orders, and several noted trials, 
which resulted therefrom, created much feeling in army 
circles, but resulted in checking an abuse of personal 
authority for which there was no justification. Subse- 
quently, on the 17th of July, 1862, experience developing 
the necessity of some legal and summary proceedings other 
than Courts Martial, Congress enacted, “Hereafter all 
“ offenders in the army charged with offenses now punisha- 
“ble by a regimental or garrison court martial shall be 
“brought before a field officer of his regiment who shall be 
“detailed for that purpose, and who shall hear and determ- 
“ine the offense, and order the punishment that shall be 
“inflicted ; and shall also make a record of his proceedings, 
‘and submit the same to the Brigade commander who 
“upon approval of the proceedings of such field officer 
“ shall order the same to be executed; Provided, that the 
“punishment in such cases be limited to that authorized to 
“be inflicted by a regimental or garrison court martial, 
“and provided further that in the event of their being no 
“ Brigade commander, the proceedings as aforesaid shall be 
“submitted for approval to the commanding officer of the 
“ post.” 

By the present 8oth Article of War this provision is lim- 
ited to “time of war.” 

The Field Officers Court fulfils the uses of the 46th Arti- 
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cle of the British Code, which confers similar power on the 
commanding officer. In my opinion prompt punishment 
for minor offenses is equally necessary in peace as in war, 
and every commanding officer of whatever rank should pos- 
sess this legal power in his own person, orshould be author- 
ized to delegate the examination, trial, and measure of pun- 
ishment to his next inferior, who should make the record ; 
and when this is approved in writing by the commanding 
officer, it should have all the legal force and effect of a sen- 
tence by a regimental or garrison court; punishment 
promptly following minor offences, often prevents greater 
crimes. 

In 1846, war with Mexico being a “ fact” recognized by 
Congress, and General Taylor having begun the invasion, 
General Scott in Washington prepared his famous Martial 
Law order, which he submitted to the Secretary of War 
(Marcy) and afterwards to the Attorney General (J. Y. 
Mason), both able lawyers and experienced statesmen, who 
were so imbued with the humane principles of the civil law, 
and so ignorant of the first necessities of war, that they were 
horrified by it. It was not until General Scott had been 
assigned to command the main invading column by way of 
Vera Cruz, that on the r9th of February, 1847, at Tampico, 
Mexico, he first made them public and obligatory. These 
orders were republished at Vera Cruz, again at Puebla, and 
finally at the City of Mexico in September of the same year, 
in the following words - 

“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
NaTIoNAL Paace oF Mexico, 
September 17th 1847. 


General Orders, 
No. 287. 

The General-in-chief republishes, with important additions, 
the General Orders, No. 20, of February roth, 1847, (de- 
claring Martial Law), to govern all who may be concerned 

1. It is still to be apprehended that many grave offenses, 
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not provided for in the Act of Congress “establishing rules 
and articles for the government of the Armies of the United 
States,” approved April 1oth, 1806, may again be committed 
by, or upon, individuals of those armies, in Mexico, pend- 
ing the existing war between the two Republics. Allusion 
is here made to offenses, any one of which, if committed 
within the United States or their organized Territories, 
would, of course, be tried and severely punished by the 
ordinary or civil courts of the land. 

2. Assassination, murder, poisoning, rape or the attempt 
to commit either ; malicious stabbing or maiming ; malic- 
ious assault and battery, robbery, theft ; the wanton dese- 
cration of churches, cemeteries or other religious edifices 
and fixtures ; the interruption of religious ceremonies, and 
the destruction, except by order of a superior officer, of 
public or private property ; are such offenses. 

3. The good of the service, the honor of the United 
States and the interests of humanity, imperiously demand 
that every crime enumerated above should be severely 
punished. 

4. But the written code, as above, commonly called the 
rules and articles of war, does not provide for the punish- 
ment of any ome of those crimes, even when committed by 
individuals of the Army upon the persons or property of 
other individuals of the same, except in the very restricted 
case in the 9th of those Articles; nor for like outrages, 
committed by the same class of individuals, upon the per- 
sons or property of a hostile country, except very partially, 
in the 51st, 52nd, and 55th Articles; and the same code is 
absolutely silent as to all injuries which may be inflicted 
upon individuals of the Army, or their property, against the 
laws of war, by individuals of a hostile country. 

5. It is evident that the ggth Article, independent of any 
reference to the restriction in the 87th, is wholly nugatory 
in reaching any of those high crimes. 

6. For all the offenses, therefore, enumerated in the sec- 
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ond paragraph above, which may be committed abroad—in, 
by, or upon the Army, a supplemental code is absolutely 
needed. 

7. That unwrztten code is Martzal Law, as an addition 
to the written military code, prescribed by Congress in the 
rules and articles of war, and which unwritten code, all arm- 
ies, in hostile countries are forced to adopt—not only for 
their own safety, but for the protection of the unoffending 
inhabitants and their property, about the theatres of mili- 
tary operations, against injuries, on the part of the army, 
contrary to the laws of war. 

8. From the same supreme necessity, martial law is here- 
by declared as a supplemental code in, and about, all cities, 
towns, camps, posts, hospitals, and other places which may 
be occupied by any part of the forces of the United States 
in Mexico, and in, and about, all columns, escorts, convoys, 
guards, and detachments, of said forces, while engaged in 
prosecuting the existing war in, and against the said repub- 
lic, and while remaining within the same. 

g. Accordingly, every crime, enumerated in paragraph 
No. 2, above, whether committed, 1. By any inhabitant of 
Mexico, sojourner or traveller therein, upon the person or 
property of any individual of the United States forces, re- 
tainer or follower of the same; 2. By any individual of the 
said forces, retainer or follower of the same, upon the per- 
son or property of any inhabitant of Mexico, sojourner or 
traveller therein ; or 3. By any individual of the said forces, 
retainer or follower of the same, upon the person or prop- 
erty of any other individual of the said forces, retainer or 
follower of the same—shall be duly tried and punished un- 
der the said supplemental code. 

10. For this purpose it is ordered, that all offenders, in 
the matters aforesaid, shall be promptly seized, confined, 
and reported for trial, before mz/itary commissions, to be 
duly appointed as follows : 

11. Every military commission, under this order, will be 
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appointed, governed, and limited, as nearly as practicable, 
as prescribed by the 65th, 66th, 67th and 97th, of the said 
rules and articles of war, and the proceedings of such com- 
missions will be duly recorded, in writing, reviewed, revised, 
disapproved or approved, and the sentences executed—all, 
as near as may be, as in the cases of the proceedings and 
sentences of courts martial, proveded, that no military com- 
mission shall try any case clearly cognizable by any court 
martial, and provided, also, that no sentence of a military 
commission shall be put in execution against any individual 
beloging to this army, which may not be, according to the 
nature and degree of the offence, as established by evidence, 
in conformity with known punishments, in like cases, in some 
of the States of the United States of America. 

12. The sale, waste or loss of ammunition, horses, arms, 
clothing or accoutrements, by soldiers, is punishable under 
the 37th and 38th articles of war. Any Mexican or resi- 
dent or traveller, in Mexico, who shall purchase of any 
American soldier, either horse, horse equipments, arms, am- 
munition, accoutrements or clothing, shall be tried and se- 
verely punished, by a military commission, as above. 

13. The administration of justice, both in civil and crimi- 
nal matters, through the ordinary courts of the country, 
shall nowhere and in no degree, be interrupted by any off- 
cer or soldier of the American forces, except, 1. In cases to 
which an officer, soldier, agent, servant or follower of the 
American Army may be a party; and 2. In foletical cases— 
that is, prosecutions against other individuals on the allega- 
tions that they have given friendly information, aid or assist- 
ance to the American forces. 

14. For the ease and safety of both parties, in all cities 
and towns occupied by the American Army, a Mexican 
police shall be established, and duly harmonized with the 
military police of the said forces. 

15. This splendid capital, its churches and religious wor- 
ship; its convents and monasteries; its inhabitants and 
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property are, moreover, placed under the special safe- 
guard of the faith and honor of the American Army. 

16. In consideration of the foregoing protection, a con- 
tribution of $150,000, is imposed on this capital, to be paid 
in four weekly instalments of thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars ($37,500) each, beginning on Monday next 
the 2oth instant, and terminating on Monday, the 11th of 
October. 

17. The Ayuntamiento, or corporate authority of the city, 
is specially charged with the collection and payment of the 
several instalments. 

18. Of the whole contributions to be paid over to this 
army, twenty thousand dollars shall be appropriated to the 
purchase of extra comforts for the wounded and sick in 
hospital ; ninety-thousand dollars ($90,000) to the purchase 
of blankets and shoes for gratuitous distribution among the 
the rank and file of the army, and forty-thousand dollars 
($40,000) reserved for other necessary military purposes. 

19. This order will be read at the head of every com- 
pany of the United States forces, serving in Mexico, and 
translated into Spanish for the information of Mexicans. 

By command of Major-General Scott, 

H. L. Scort, A. A. General.” 

With the Mexican war these orders ceased, although it 
“was admitted by all that the order worked like a charm ; 
“that it conciliated Mexicans, intimidated the vicious of the 
“several races, and being executed with impartial vigor, 
“gave the highest moral deportment and discipline ever 
“known in aninvading army.” 

On the 12th of July, 1861, Congress enacted the present 
58th article of war, which makes larceny, robbery, burglary, 
arson, mayhem, manslaughter, murder, etc., when committed 
by persons in the military service of the United States, pun- 
ishable by a general court martial, but makes no provision 
for the trial and punishment of others not in the military 
service, and is restricted to the time of war, insurrection or 
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rebellion. Therefore, although it substitutes statute law 
partially for the purposes enumerated in General Scott's 


‘General Order, No. 287, it does not wholly fulfill its object, 


but leaves it and the decisions made then under it as part 
of the Common Law, of which we are now in pursuit. 
Martial law ever strikes the ear and mind of the civilian 
lawyer with a sort of shudder, as though it were inhuman. 
Whereas, in fact, martial law is in the highest sense hu- 
mane, substituting rules and precedents founded in abstract 
justice, and the laws of nature for the wild acts of men 
aroused to deeds of violence by the terrible passions of 
armed conflict. 

The only complete code ever published in America was 
that prepared by Francis Lieber, LL.D., approved by a 
board of which Major-General Hitchcock was President, and 
published for the information of all concerned in General 
Orders, No. 100, Adjutant General’s office, April 24, 1863, 
entitled, “ Instruction for the Government of the Armies of the 
United States in the Field,” which may be found on page 
441, et seq., of Scott’s Analytical Digest of the Military 
Laws of the United States. But the code has never been 
enacted by Congress, which alone has power to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces. Thecode must, therefore, drop into the category of 
common law of war, useful and advisory, but not mandatory. 

I have thus endeavored to provide valuable documents 
and to point the way for an analysis of the most interesting 
subject possible to all army officers and students ; and now 
leave others to pursue it to a useful conclusion. This study 
must be pursued in hours of peace and leisure, for with us 
especially wars come suddenly, when books are thrown to 
the winds, and every officer must carry his library in his 
head. That officer who knows his profession, and has his 
mind stored with knowledge available in new and untried 
fields will surely carry off the palm. 

Most truly, Your friend, 
W. T. SHerman, General. 
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By BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, 
COLONEL SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


For many years it has been the boast of our little military 
establishment, that Ae aw has been looked upon in it as 
something sacred—as a thing to be strictly construed and 
rigidly enforced, and when General Grant enunciated the 
sound doctrine, that the best way to bring a bad law into 
disrepute and get it repealed was to strictly enforce it, he 
simply gave expression to the prevalent opinion of the pro- 
fession in which he was educated, 

This opinion, however, it is to be feared, is in a great 
measure dying out, and there appears to be a very decided 
leaning towards Jersonal government and a disposition to 
interpret the law, o¢ in accordance with its plain meaning, 
but in conformity with the whim or caprice of the individual 
who happens, for the time being, to be in power. It is un- 
necessary to argue the question as to what must be the 
deplorable results on our military establishment unless a 
stop be put to this pernicious practice. I will simply 
enunciate, what all will doubtless acknowledge, as the only 
true principle to act upon, namely: every law should be 
rigidly enforced and construed in accordance with its evident 
meaning. And where there is a doubt of this, the doubt 
should be solved by a reference, if necessary, to the highest 
law officers of the government. 

In matters of law, I am a strict constructionist and am 
fully convinced that any other rule will sooner or later be 
highly detrimental to the discipline of the Army. Once 
admit the right of personal interpretation in law and it will 
not be long before the lowest second lieutenant in the 
Army will claim the same right in his sphere as is exercised 
by the highest generals in theirs. 
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For long years the rule of a// commands has been upon 
the principle that the “ King never dies.” No one need 
ever be in doubt; in fact, no one ever was in doubt, ex- 
cept, occasionally when brevet rank came in, as to who was in 
command of any military organization in the service of the 
United States. If the commanding officer was reported 
sick, was killed in battle, was absent, or from any cause dis- 
appeared from the command, the next in rank, stepped at 
once into his place, for the 62nd Article of War was so 
plain and explicit that there was no cause for any difference 
of opinion as to who had the right to command; nay more 
than that, as to who was compelled to command. It read: 

“If upon marches, guards, or in quarters, different Corps 
“of the Army [shall] happen to join, or to do duty together 
“the officer highest in rank of the line of the Army, Marine 
“Corps, or Militia, by commission there on duty or in 
“quarters, SHALL command the whole and give orders for 
“what is needful to the service, unless otherwise sfeczally 
“ directed by the President of the United States, according 
“to the nature of the case,” 

This was the law on April roth, 1806, and such is the 
law to-day, for the only change in this article (now become 
the 122nd Article of the Revised Statutes) is in the omission 
of the first [shall] as placed in brackets above. There 
never used to be any question under this article as to who 
was by law the commanding officer, and under the adminis- 
tration of that noble old soldier, Winfield Scott, who made 
the assertion that “ nature does not abhor a vacuum half as 
much as a senior abhors being commanded by his junior,” 
the cases where the President stepped in and “otherwise 
directed” were few and far between. 

Wars, notoriously, always introduce loose notions into a 
country, and the military service does not escape the 
general demoralization. How loosely our Articles of War 
have been revised (?) since the close of the civil war, is a 
matter of notoriety in the Army. This particular one, 
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however, remains the same, with the exception of one word, 
the omission of which, does not affect the sense, and hence 
there is no reason for changing the interpretation which is 
as old, perhaps older, than the Service itself. 

The “highest officer in the rank of the line of the Army, 
there on duty, sha// command.” Can anything be more 
plainly worded? There can be no room for two interpre- 
tations and yet how wide of the only one to be given to the 
article is the practice in the Service! An officer leaves the 
limits of his command and never pretends to turn it over to 
the next in rank, worse than this, it is stated, I do not know 
on what authority, that it has happened an officer has exer- 
cised command in a Military Depatrment when he was not 
only absent from its limits but beyond the limits of 
the United States! In one instance, shortly after the 
close of the Civil War, the next ranking officer in a De- 
partment discovered by accident that his Department 
Commander was absent and that he himself was receiv- 
ing “orders” from a Lieutenant of his own Regiment! 
Acting on the old and well established rule of the Ser- 
vice, he at once assumed command by telegraph, and was 
informed by the next superior, through the Lieutenant of 
his Regiment that Commanders of Geographical Depart- 
ments were assigned by the President, and an intimation 
was given that such commands did not follow the ordinary 
rule provided for military organizations. This set the off- 
cer to looking up the authorities on the subject. He found 
no law whatever bearing on the matter of Geographical 
Departments or their commanders. He found simply a 
regulation (Par. 39) stating that such departments are organ- 
ized by the War Department, and he was cognizant of the 
common law in the Military Service under which the Presi- 
dent of the United States was accustomed to designate the 
Commanders of those Military Departments. He could 
discover nothing, has discovered nothing since, which mili- 
tates against the view that these Geographical Departments 
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are military commands and consequently subject to the 
usual military rule governing such commands. The only 
law upon the subject, that law which has been duly enacted 
by the Congress of the United States for the government 
of us all, is contained in the 122nd Article of War. By 
this Article “the officer highest in rank of the line of the 
Army there on duty or in quarters, SHALL command.” He 
has no option, nor has anybody else, except the President 
of the United States, who alone, may “ otherwise specially 
direct.” That a rule which a// other commands, and under 
ail other circumstances is universally recognized and en- 
forced should be made non-operative in the case of a Military 
Department is a matter of such startling significance as to call 
for the most deliberate consideration on the part of every 
military man, to any one of whom the question may at any 
time become of the very greatest importance. 

The loose notions, in regard to this question, have gone 
on accumulating until they have borne their legitimate 
fruits. If an officer beyond the limits of his command, can 
command a¢ a// he can, of course command for a// purposes. 
If an officer so situated can order the movement of a com- 
pany, he can order the assembling of aCourt. If hecando 
that he can act on the Court’s proceedings. It is true that 
the law (the 1ogth Art. of War) requires the sentence of 
a court to be confined by “ the officer commanding for the 
time being ;” but by the loose practice preceding, the adsent 
officer (and not the higher officer ¢here on duty) continues 
to be the commanding officer. Hence, when a Department 
commander absent from his command and hundreds of miles 
away from its limits was giving orders, to what under this 
pernicious rule he still regarded as 42s command, had placed 
before him the proceedings of a court-martial held in that 
command he did not hesitate to act upon them, and even to 
attach to his action the date and place of his act. Why 
should he not have done so? If he could act in one case of 
command, he could in another. But in this particular case 
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the rights of another officer were directly affected, and the 
question was raised in regard to the legality of the action on 
-the court-martial proceedings. This was decided by the 
Judge-Advocate General in an opinion in the course of 
which hesaid: ‘“ The place—it is submitted—of the action 
taken, is material to the question of the proper exercise of 
an attribute of command. The authority to act upon the 
proceedings, of a general court-martial, conferred by the 
104th Article of War—equally with the authority to con- 
vene the court, conferred by Article 72, is an authority 
annexed and incident to command ; but an officer on leave 
of absence or absent [for any considerable period] from his 
command [by competent authority] is, both physically and 
in a military sense, detached from his command, and cannot 
properly assume to exercise command, or the power inci- 
dent to command during the term of absence. 

There is no question, in my mind, that this is a perfectly 
sound legal opinion, and the Judge-Advocate General might 
with grest propriety, have gone farther, and still have 
been within legal limits, had he omitted the words, 
which I have enclosed in brackets. For, if the au- 
thority to act, is an incident to command and physical 
presence is necessary, what difference can it make, whether 
the officer be absent for a short period, or a “ considerable 
period,” or whether he is absent by competent authority,” 
or by no authority at all? The adsence is what settles the 
question. Suppose the commanding officer deserts (not a 
violent supposition, if we reflect upon what took place in 
1861), the moment he absents himself ¢e /aw steps in and 
says (Art. 122d) who is the commander. 

The Judge-Advocate General goes on to say—“ indeed 
the article itself (104th) contemplates that in the event of 
such an absence, there shall be a temporary successor 
detailed, who, pending the absence, shall exercise the com- 
mand with all its legal attributes,” Now the use of the 
word “ detazled” in this connection, was, I think, an inap- 
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propriate one, for that word would seem to presuppose 
some kind of selection by some higher authority, whereas 
the fact is, that when any particular officer vacates the posi- 
tion of commanding officer, the aw prescribes in an unmis- 
table way who steps in, and the one who steps in is he, who 
is referred to in the ro4th Article as the officer commanding 
for the time being.” There is but ove authority who can in- 
terfere with the operation of his law, and he is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and even he is required by 
the law to “ otherwise sfeczally direct.” 

Those who desire a different construction of the law, and 
who claim that no one can command the troops in a mili- 
tary department, unless especially assigned by the President 
of the United States, can show no statutes in favor of such 
a claim, and nothing which conflicts with the 122d Article, 
which so positively lays down the rule of military succes- 
sion. Hence, in discussing the question, it had become a 
custom to discant upon the inconveniences, resulting from 
the absence of the department commander, or the confusion 
resulting from a temporary commander making changes in 
the plans and operations of the permanent one. Those 
who so argue seem to be blind to the fact that the enforce- 
ment of the law (Article 122d) obviates the first difficulty, 
and that a long standing regulation (Par. 18) removes all 
trouble in regard to the second ; so that the rigid enforce- 
ment of the law is best for the service under all circum- 
stances. If inconveniences do result from the absence of 
the permanent department commanders, the obvious reme- 
edy seems to be for them to remain with their commands. 
If they must leave, then /et the law be enforced. For this 
dilemma cannot be avoided. If you permit any one to dis- 
regard the law, you zuvztfe every one to disregard every law. 
Law is a thing to be obeyed in all cases. 

A very remarkable feature of this question of command 
is, that the Judge-Advocate General’s Office has, I believe, 
uniformly decided the question in strict conformity with 
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the law, whilst the Aractice has been uniformly the oppo- 
site. In an opinion which he rendered a few months ago, 
Judge Advocate General Dunn says: “In the absence of 
any express statute, regulation, or order, requiring that off- 
cers shall take command of geographical departments only 
when specifically assigned thereto, by the President, there 
would appear to be no illegality in “an officer assuming, 
temporarily, the command of a Department as Sexzor Colonel 
in the absence of the Department Commander.” 

Here, again, the opinion although legally sound, stops 
short of what ought to be its full force, for surely there is 
no power in the land which can assume the right to pro- 
mulgate, either a regulation or an order, which nullifies the 
Jaw. But, independent of this point, the decision really 
covers the ground, when it states, that it is /ega/ for the 
senior to take command. 

A case in point, recently occurred in the Department of 
the Columbia, showing how important it is that the aw 
should be strictly enforced in all cases. 

Two General Courts were ordered to assemble at Forts 
Vancouver and Walla Walla, in that Department, and a 
number of prisoners were ordered for trial, before each. 
One of the prisoners, an enlisted man, entered the following 
plea : 

“In bar of trial to the jurisdiction of the Court, for the 
“following reasons: That the Court is not legally con- 
“vened ; the order convening it being signed by command 
“ of Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, O. D. Greene, Assis- 
“tant Adjutant, General; and dated at Headquarters, De- 
“partment of the Columbia, Vancouver Barracks, Washing- 
“ton Territory, April 1st, 1880. Whereas, at the date 
“thereof, the said Brigadier-General O. O. Howard was 
“not within the limits of the Department of the Columbia, 
“and had not been within said limits since on or about 
“ February 18th, 1880, but was in the Eastern States, ex 
“ voute to San Francisco vza Panama, at the date of the 
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“order convening the Court. The accused claims that 
“under the decision of the President of the United States, 
“ published to the Army, in General Court Martial Orders 
“No. 26, Headquarters of the Army, May 18th, 1878, 
“ Brigadier-General Howard being both physically and in a 
“ military sense detached from his command, cannot pro- 
“ perly assume to exercise command of the Department of 
‘the Columbia, or the powers incident to command during 
‘the time of his absence, nor can he delegate any such 
“ authority to any other officer. The accused claims that 
“this inability of General Howard to exercise command 
“during his absence at this particular time has been recog- 
‘‘ nized and practically acknowledged by the General of the 
“ Army, in instructions to the effect that during such absence 
“the Assistant Adjutant General of the Department should 
“report to the Division Commander for instructions, and 
“by the Judge-Advocate General of the Army, in a tele- 
‘gram to the Assistant Adjutant General, Department of 
“the Columbia, dated some time during the month of 
‘March, 1880, wherein the said Judge-Advocate General 
“states, in effect, that an order detailing an additional 
“number on a Court Martial convened by General Howard 
“ previous to his departure, would not be legal if issued in 
“his name during his absence. Much more, then, would it 
“be illegal to convene a whole Court in his name during his 
‘‘absence. The accused respectfully states to the Court 
“that the facts stated above can quickly be substantiated, 
“if desired, and he earnestly protests against being com- 
“ pelled to stand trial before an illegal tribunal.” 

Which plea in bar of trial to the jurisdiction of the Court 
was sustained by the Court. 

In view of the law, as it stands, I do not see how the 
Court could possibly have decided otherwise than it did in 
sustaining this plea, for its decision is in strict conformity 
with the “ opinion” of the Judge-Advocate General hereto- 
tofore quoted, which, although published in G. C. M. Order 
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No. 26, series 1878, “‘ was never” (so says Gen. Howard in 
his review) “ published to the Army in due form, yet through 
this order (26, series of 1878, Adjutant General’s Office), the 
Army must be considered to have had constructive knowledge 
of the opinion and the sanction given it” (by the President). 
It appears that in this case the Judge Advocate of the Court 
telegraphed to the Judge-Advocate General asking, for the 
Court, his opinion of the validity of the order convening the 
Court and the legality of the Court, and stating that “ Maj. 
Greene furnishes to the Court as his authority for issuing 
said order, the following instructions from the General of 
the Army, ‘Let the Assistant Adjutant General of the 
Department run affairs as usual, referring for Gen. McDow- 
ell’s action such matters as are requisite,’” but, it appears 
that the Major, thus dictated to “run affairs as usual” in 
a department without the head, which, ¢he /aw says it shall 
have, did not deem the ordering of a General Court-Martial 
one of the “matters as are requisite” for reference to one 
of that cass, who, alone by the Revised (?) Articles of War, 
is empowered to order such a Court, (namely: A General 
Officer) and he proceeded to order the Court himself! That 
he did it in good faith, there can, I think, be no question ; 
but, does not this only add force to the conviction that a 
closer adherence to the plain meaning of the law is an ab- 
solute necessity ? 

The Judge-Advocate General, promptly rendered an 
opinion, by telegraph, in conformity with his previous con- 
struction of the law, by stating : 

“In my opinion the objection to the Court as illegally 
constituted is valid, and the Court should be dissolved, and 
the prisoner held to be tried by a new Court, to be convened 
by the Department Commander when he returns. This 
opinion has been this morning (April 8th) formally commu- 
nicated to the Secretary of War, who has signified to me 
his concurrence in the same.” 

But, mark how a departure from ¢he /aw leads, step by 
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step, into difficulty after difficulty. If the MM/ajor had no 
right to order the Court, he had no right to dissolve it, as 
suggested by the Judge-Advocate General and the mem- 
bers of the so-called Court, had to remain an indefinite 
period absent from their appropriate duties until the return 
of that authority, which, according to this perversion of law, 
was necessary for the giving of an order. 

This case resulted in declaring the proceedings, findings 
and sentences in fourteen cases as null and void. New 
Courts will, of course, have to be assembled and all the 
costs and delays of new trials be had. Surely this is a seri- 
ous penalty for the Government to pay for violated law. 

The case discussed, is by far the most important one, 
which, arises under the construction of the law, as laid down 
in the Articles of War, the fundamental military law, but 
there are other cases inviting the careful consideration of 
military men, to whom departure from the law should al- 
ways be looked upon with the same horror that every good 
soldier regards the crime of disobedience of orders. In fact 
a deliberate violation of law zs disobedience of orders towards 
the highest authority in the land. 

A consideration of the cases referred to, will demonstrate 
the imperative necessity for a revision of our Articles of 
War. 

No law, which, has remained a dead letter for a century 
on the statute books, should be permitted longer to remain 
there, for such retention tends to bring all law into contempt. 
The 53rd Article is a case in point, and it should be at once 
dropped, whilst the absurdity of the 35th is too manifest for 
comment. A more serious objection exists against the 
104th Article by the peculiar wording, of which every Court 
Martial proceeding is, by a strict interpretation, rendered 
null and void, by a failure on the part of the reviewing au- 
thority to approve the “ whole” proceedings. This is a very 
grave defect and one calculated to give rise to serious com- 
plications of judicial matters in the future. 
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All reflecting men will admit, that a strict enforcement of 
the law is conducive to the moral tone of any community. 
Where breaches of the law are disregarded and offenders 
go unpunished, society soon lapses into chaos and con- 
fusion, and all respect for law and authority islost. This is 
especially so in an army, for, there the base of all discipline 
is the fact that there is always some recognized authority 
which is looked up to and acknowledged by high and low. 
A failure to acknowledge this authority and observe its com- 
mands is what constitutes a breach of discipline. In des- 
potic countries this authority is frequently without limit 
and is regulated simply by the whim of the commander. 
In a free country, like ours, authority is limited by ¢he Jaw, 
and hence the greater necessity that the law should be 
enforced by all and with all, and not made to apply only to 
apart. This is true not only in regard to the wrztten law, 
but to the “common law” of the Service, what we call the 
“customs of service,” which, I may state, in passing, are be- 
coming very erratic, and principally, I think, from the very 
fact that the wrztten law is so loosely enforced. Of course, 
if the written is not the governing power, the common law 
will be all at sea. Let it be understood that the crimes, 
which the law, the customs of service, and the high moral 
tone of the Army alike condemn, are no longer to be pun- 
ished, and all moral tone in the Army will disappear, and 
with it, of course, all discipline. 

Let us all then, as members of this Institution and as 
Army Officers, do all in our power to urge a rigid enforce- 
ment of the law—of all laws—not only because they are 
/aws, but, because a failure to enforce them will inevitably 
lead to the destruction of discipline, and of that high moral 
tone which has not only been our pride, but, which, we are 
proud to feel has been the boast of our country for many 


years. 
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THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY.* 
By BREVET MAJOR J. P. SANGER, 


CAPTAIN First ARTILLERY. 


For general military purposes, Italy is divided into seven 
grand military departments, called general commands,' 
and these are subdivided into 16 territorial divisions, and 
62 military districts. 

General officers, of the highest rank, have the general 
commands, major-generals, the divisions, while the districts 
are commanded by colonels of bersaglieri infantry or cavalry. 
In each of these general commands, there are a number of 
arsenals, magazines and artillery troops ; together they con- 
stitute a ‘territorial artillery command,” under a major- 
general, promoted from the artillery. 

In each artillery territorial command, there are artillery 
“directions ”* of one or two kinds, at the head of which 
are colonels of artillery. 

The first kind of “direction” is territorial, and includes 
the artillery stations, or garrisons and the magazines, depots 
and arsenals, from which are issued the munitions for daily 
consumption. 

The “directions” of the second kind, include the arsenals 

*This paper is compiled from personal observation, conversations and information 
kindly furnished me by the War-Ministry and Italian Artillery officers. I have also translat- 
ed from the reports of Captain Schulz of the Austrian General Staff, and have drawn from 
‘* Armed Strength of Italy” by Lt. Hare of the Royal Engineers, from the Italian Artil- 
lery tactics, notes of the Artillery and Engineer Journal and sundry brochures. I have de- 
scribed nothing, however, that I have not seen. 

Nore 1.—A Parliamentary law of 1877, organizes the Italian army into 10 army 
corps, in place of the 7 general commands ; 20 territorial divisions, in place of the 16. 
88 military districts in place of the 62. The territorial service of the artillery, however, 
remains unchanged and the changes presented, are to be made quite gradually, so 


that the old organization will continue for some time. 
Note 2.—‘‘ Direction ” signifies the artillery authorities, their assistants and subordi- 


nates, in other words the personnel. 
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of construction, the foundries, laboratories, etc. The 
arsenals, from which issues are made, are called “local com- 
mands,” and are conveniently establishec for that purpose ; 
they are commanded by captains or subalterns. The organ- 
ization of the Italian artillery, is as follows, viz.: 


THE ARTILLERY BUREAU OF THE WAR MINISTRY. 


1. The Artillery Staffs. 

2. The Field Artillery. 

3. The Fortress Artillery. 

4. The special companies of Artillery. 

5. The Polygons or firing schools (Ecole de Tir). 
6. The Schools, or educational branch. 


THE WAR-MINISTRY. 

The Italian war-ministry consists of one general secre- 
tary’s department, and four general “directions,” which 
include a number of divisions and sections. At the head of 
each “direction” is a general-officer, and the 2nd general 
“direction” is charged with the entire management of the 
artillery and engineer arms. Although the war-ministry is 
directly under the orders of the King, the war-minister is 
responsible to Parliament. 

(1) THE ARTILLERY STAFF. 

The artillery staff has no special organization, but includes 
the surplus field-officers and captains not on duty with the 
regiments and companies ; of these there are : 

16 Colonels, 16 Lt.-Colonels, 24 Majors, 135 Captains. 
Total 191 officers, in excess of the number required for 
service with the troops. The duties they perform may be 
variously described as those of 

(a.) The Committee of Artillery and Engineers. 

(4.) The Territorial Artillery Commands. 

(c.) The Artillery Directions. 

(d@.) The Technical Establishments, as arsenals, foun- 
dries, etc. 

(e.) The Bureau of Accountability. 


| 
| 
| 
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(7) The Military Academy and School of Application 
of Artillery and Engineers. 

Although lieutenants are assigned to many of the duties 
enumerated, they are not considered as of the artillery staff, 
and are always included in the strength of the regiments, to 
which they belong. 

(a.) THE COMMITTEE OF ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 

Is located in Rome and is one of the advisory organs of 
the war-ministry. Although exercising no direct command 
over the artillery, the opinions of the committee are usually 
required in all cases affecting the artillery and engineers, 
and are a guide to the war-minister, which he rarely rejects. 

The committee forms one chief bureau, eight divisions 
and an administrative council. Finally a division for the 
management of marine affairs can be put in operation when 
required. 

The chief bureau has the supervision of the personnel, 
conducts the publication of the “ Artillery and Engineer 
Journal,” and regulates the management of the museum, 
library and archives, lithography, etc. To the 1st division 
is entrusted all that refers to organizing and arming the 
artillery, the disposition of the train and the duties and in- 

struction of the officers and men. 

To the 2nd division all that concerns the armament and 
supply of fortified places, the siege artillery, parks and the 
supervision of the territorial artillery “directions.” 

To the 3d division belongs the control of the artillery 
work-shops and laboratories and their inspection. The 
Artillery and Engineer Journal is published monthly, and 
contains everything of interest pertaining to the personnel 
or material of the artillery and engineers. 

The 4th division has the supervision of money and prop- 
erty accounts. Besides the foregoing, there is an extraor- 
dinary sub-committee, which studies all new field, mountain, 
siege and coast-artillery materials. The four divisions named 
above form together the “Artillery Section” of the com- 
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mittee, while the 7th, 8th, 9th and roth divisions constitute 
the “ engineer section.” 

The administrative council has charge of the expenses of 
this committee and the management of the material. The 
president of the committee is a general or lieutenant-gen- 
eral of artillery or engineers and is directly under the orders 
of the war-minister. He possesses, in relation to the per- 
sonnel of the committee, the authority of chief. 

The directors of the eight (actually nine) divisions of the 
committee are lieutenant-generals or major-generals. From 
time to time they make such suggestions to the war-minister, 
as the service of their department may prompt. They are 
authorized to obtain, through the medium of the territorial 
and troop commanders, such explanations and information 
in reference to material, etc., as they may wish, and with 
the consent of the war-minister, are permitted to visit such 
of the troops and establishments, as may be necessary to 
the proper elucidation and study of professional subjects. 
In this there is no privilege to give orders to artillery or 
other commanders, authority for which, must be asked of 
the war minister, through the president of the committee, 
who is required to submit the reasons of each request. 

As a rule, each section of the committee is occupied with 
the affairs of its own arm, but when very important matters 
are to be discussed, the two sections unite in joint session, 
or they are examined by the members of one section, as may 
be ordered by the president or war-ministry. In joint ses- 
sion, the president presides; in the section meetings, the 
oldest division director, unless the president considers it 
better, that he should take the chair. The elaboration and 
completion of the work of a single division, can be examined 
in the division, or by the entire committee, as the president 
may direct. The war-minister can also call upon the ter- 
ritorial commandants of artillery and engineers, to join in 
these discussions, as also other experienced generals, who 
do not belong to the committee. 
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These meetings are adjourned by a majority vote. 

The secretary of the principal bureau is a colonel, and if 
the president of the artillery and engineer committee is 
selected from the artillery, the secretary is an engineer offi- 
cer; if the president is an engineer, the secretary is an artil- 
lery officer. 

The latter also acts as secretary, when the two sections 
of the committee meet in joint session. He is also a direc- 
tor of the administrative council, which is composed of two 
of the higher civil officers and two of the higher military 
officers of the committee. 

In addition to the artillery and engineer committee, there 
are at each of the principal military centres, as Turin, Rome, 
Naples, etc., four artillery commissions. Each has a branch 
of the artillery service as field, fortress, siege and mountain 
artillery, and many questions are referred in the first in- 
stance, to these commissions for discussion. Their reports 
are sent to the war-ministry, and thence referred to the 
artillery committee. 

The following is the personnel of the committee of the 
artillery and engineers. 

8 General officers (one of whom is named president). 
6 Field officers of artillery. 

5 Field officers of engineers. 
11 Captains of artillery. 

8 Captains of engineers. 

3 Lieutenants. 

35 Civil officers. 

20 Clerks. 

16 Orderlies. 

Total, 41 officers, 35 civilians, 20 clerks, 16 enlisted men. 


(6.) THE TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY COMMANDS. 

The highest territorial artillery authority, in each of the 
seven general commands (except Palermo, which for artil- 
lery purposes is joined to the artillery command of Rome) 
is called “ A territorial artillery command.” 
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The generals commanding the territorial artillery, exercise 
their powers under the lieutenant-general of the general com- 
mand, and with a due regard to the rights and authority of 
the general commanding the division, and the colonels at 
the head of the districts, in which the artillery troops, ma- 
terial and establishments are located. 

They are directly responsible for the personnel and 
material of their commands, and are required to visit and 
inspect, at least once annually, the troops and every maga- 
zine, depot and manufactory, belonging to the artillery. 
Their authority is limited to the control of technical and 
administrative matters, as for example, the special instruc- 
tion of the officers and men and the care of the arsenals. 

For purposes purely military however, the generals of 
divisions are supreme, and there is no conflict of authority. 

All orders to the artillery, no matter from what source, 
are sent to the general commanding the artillery, who 
causes their distribution and execution. 

Such orders pass through the regular channels, unless on 
technical subjects. 

The following table shows the strength and location of 
the several territorial commands : 


Z 
Pavia. | 2] There is no separate ter- 
ritorial artillery command, 
ROME... | 1 |for the general command of 
Palermo, which is adminis- 
Naples. I |....| I] 2] 2 |tered by the territorial ar- 
tillery command of Rome. 
Total, 6| 12] 13 
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(¢.) THE ARTILLERY DIRECTIONS. 

There are twelve artillery “directions” in Italy, which, 
as territorial authorities, have designated geographical 
jurisdiction. They have supervision over all artillery 
material, for which no body of troops or the “ direction” of 
an artillery establishment is specially responsible, and over 
those artillery laboratories, which have no independent 
“direction.” They are besides executive organs, through 
which orders are communicated to the artillery troops of 
territorial division commands, or to territorial artillery com- 
mands, in regard to the special duties. The “directions” 
report quarterly, to the territorial artillery commands, to 
which they belong, the execution of all work, the repairs of 
material, etc. They inspect the subordinate local commands 
and establishments, as often as the service demands, or at 
least once each year, thereby ascertaining whether work, 
which was to be done, has been done, the magazines and 
stores kept up to the full amount, and that the material on 
hand is in the condition reputed. 

The local commands and establishments are supplied with 
officers, civil assistants, etc., on application to the artillery 
direction, to which they are subordinate. 

Nevertheless at times, the local commandants act as 
directors in regard to changes in subordinate or branch 
stations, and the business pertaining to the reception of 
material, etc. 

They superintend the regular issues at the artillery 
depots and observe, that all precautions are taken, which 
the safety and preservation of the material require. The 
following table gives the territorial artillery commands, with 
the personnel of the artillery “directions,” and the sub- 
ordinate local commands ; the latter are usually in charge of 
officers or experienced non-commissioned officers, and com- 
prise the smaller store-houses and places of issue. 

(d.) THE TECHNICAL ARTILLERY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These embrace the personnel of the arsenals, workshops, 
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arms, factories, cannon foundries, powder mills and labor- 
atories. 


= 
. 
2 < 
‘ Bard, Exilles, Fenesstrelle, 
Turin.....) ©} ©] 5) § imioli 
Turin... ../¢ al alslal 3 3} 315 Spezia, Ventimiglia 
Mailands-Pa Brecia, 
Pavia... |Allssandria} 1/3) 5 | 3/3) nago, 
Placentia..) 1/5) 1) 7 | 4] 3) 3) zeghellona, Rocea d’aufo. 
Chioggia, Palmanora, Treviso 
2/7) 3) 8 | 5/4) 7) Livoruo, Orbetello, Porto- 
Venice.....| 1/8 7 3| 5) Ferrano, Siena. 
Florence...) 1 | 1) 6 | 3 3) 5|Moderia, Parma, Civitaverchia, 
1| 116 8 | §| 6 Copliari, Sassori. 
1 |... 313) 4 | 3/3) a) 
Bor, “‘Brindisis, 
Naples..... Messina... I) 1) 6 4) 3 Foggia, Gaeta, Lieco, Ma- 
Capua. coos, =F 2/63 9 6/4 ples, Polenza, Salerno. 
Total, | 12 | 14 (61/17) 76 | 42 |40\55 


Each of these establishments is commanded by a direc- 
tor, who together with the field officers and captain, belong 
to the artillery staff. 

The lieutenants are detailed from the regiments by the 
war ministry, and are reported detached. 

The arsenals, etc., are under the authority of the com- 
mander of the territorial artillery command, in which they 
are located, and to which they make quarterly reports of 
their work. 

The directors of these establishments have the preroga- 
tive of independent commanders, as regard the officers and 
men, under their control. 

In general, the technical establishments of the artillery, 
have charge of the production, preservation, administration, 
and accountability of the artillery material, except that in use 
by the troops, also of all kinds of fire works, save those of 
the engineers. 


ave 
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The location of the different technical artillery establish- 
ments, their object, personnel, etc., is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 


ds, 


Establishments. 


Territorial 
Artillery Com- 
man 
Colonels or 
Captains. 
Accountants. 
Technical Em- 
ployeés. 
Clerks. 
He | Orderlies.... 


Arsenal of Construction, Turin..... ...... aa 
Small-arms Factory TIT TT 
Cannon Foundry, 
Powder Mills, Fossano,. 
Testing Laboratory, Turin............. 
Saltpetre Works, 
Arsenal of 
Naples...... .. Small-arms, Forre 
Camnom Foundry. ... 


| Field Officers. 


| 
WNW DW WW Ww 


Oo 


33 


THE BUREAU OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 

This bureau is in a measure connected with the artillery 
and engineer committee, because the director is at the same 
time chief of one of the artillery divisions of the committee. 

The duty of the bureau is to examine the reports of artil- 
lery material and to see that appropriations are not misap- 
plied. The director is directly, andthe officers and employes 
indirectly through him, responsible to the war ministry, for 
the correct performance of their duties. He is authorized 
to correspond directly with the military and civil authorities, 
on subjects connected with the service. 

In his other capacity, as chief of one of the divisions of 
the committee, the director is under the orders of the pres- 
ident of the committee. 

There are sixteen civilian officers in the committee, who 
are especially employed on subjects connected with the 
artillery material, they are included in the table showing the 
strength of the committee. A description of the Military 
Academy and school of artillery and engineers would com- 
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plete the duties, which are properly considered as of the artil- 
lery staff, but as they will more appropriately appear under 
the head of educational establishments of the artillery, an ac- 
count of them is deferred until that subject is reached. 
In none of the staff positions is the artillery personnel per- 
manent; four years of service is the rule, and although ex- 
ceptions are made to it in the case of individuals showing 
special aptitude, it is usually enforced, the officers return to 
the regiments and companies, and are replaced by others. 
PEACE FORMATION—FIELD ARTILLERY. 

In time of peace the field artillery consists of 10 
regiments ; 2 instruction batteries. Each regiment is com- 
posed of: the regimental staff; 3 brigade staffs ; 1 train 
brigade staff; 9 batteries; 3 train companies; 1 depot 
company. 

The batteries are formed into brigades of 3 batteries 
each, and the 3 train companies form the train brigade. 

Each regiment of field artillery is commanded by a colonel, 
and is assigned to an army corps; the regiments are con- 
secutively numbered and the number of the regiment cor- 
responds to that of the army corps, to which it belongs. 

The battery and train brigades are commanded by majors. 

In addition, each regiment must furnish the men and 
material for placing the 1o field batteries, and also 3 militia 
batteries, on a war footing. The train companies provide 
the transportation service, and are beside the cadres for 
nearly all the army transportation, required in war; as in 
Italy there exists no special transport department. 

The following table shows the peace formation of the 
regimental and brigade staffs, batteries and the train and 
depot companies : 

Each battery of artillery consists of 8 guns; 8 caissons; 
t forge—contains also saddlers and carpenter tools; 3 
wagons. Total, 20. 

In time of peace, but four guns are horsed. In the bat- 
teries all the men wear the same uniform, receive the same 


| 
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instruction and perform mounted and foot duties indiscrim- 
nately ; that is, the cannoneers and drivers are not distinct 
grades. No.’s 2, 3, and 5 of each gun detachment, are 


| Total, 
a| & = 
Battery or Train 
One Battery... ..]..]....] ...]..]..]..) | 3 23, 76 roo} 104] 54) 4 
Train 2 | 3 |. | 23; 76) 1). 100} 104) 40)... 
Depot Company.|..}....| 4,23) 27 a Ge GH 
Total of Regiment. 6 3| 3 16 | 4 322 942, 12) 6 56) t1| 1276] 1349] 619] 48 
1o Regiments. 60 | 30 301 to 601150 410 |20! 50'40'3220'9420! 120'60 560) 110) 12760) 13490|6190! 480 


armed with the Carcaus breech-loading carbine sabre bay- 
onet which isslung. No.’s 1 and4have sabres. The drivers 
carry the sabre bayonet belonging to the carbines of the 
cannoneers. The officers and non-commissioned officers 
are armed with sabre and pistol. Mounted men carry 
their clothing and “kit” on the horses, the gun detachments 
in leather pouches, fastened on the foot boards of limbers 
and caissons, and secured to chests by staples, through which 
runs a leather tongue. 

The dress of the drivers and cannoneers of a field battery 
is identical, the duties are interchangable, and all receive 
the same instruction. 

In each of the ten regiments, the four batteries (3rd, 6th, 
gth and roth), are armed with the g9cm. (8cm.) Krupp steel 
gun, and the remaining six, with the 7.5cm. Italian steel 
bronze gun ; the latter are drawn by four horses. . 

There are 8, 9 and 12 centimetre muzzle loading guns 
of the old pattern, but these are giving place to the breech- 
loaders. Artillery material and tactics will form the sub- 
ject of a separate paper, which will include all the informa- 
tion collected in all the countries visited. 
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THE INSTRUCTION BATTERIES. 

Of these there are two of the field artillery and for ad- 
ministrative purposes, they are temporarily attached to two 
field artillery regiments. In 1876, these were the 7th and 
and roth regiments, stationed at Pisa and Caserta. 

I visited the roth at Caserta, where I also found regi- 
mental headquarters, the batteries, train and depot com- 
panies, and magazines. The sole object of the instruction 
batteries is, to prepare private soldiers for the grade of 
sergeants of light artillery. 

Organization of the instruction batteries : 


Cadre. a | Total. 
a > 
Instructicn Bat- 
Total of troops, | 6| 2) 2|16) 4/28) 4) 2| 2| 8} 414) 422) 8 


Although soldiers from the artillery regiments, who pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications are eligible to these batteries, 
but few join, probably because the term of service is longer ; 
they are therefore filled in the following manner : 

Each year, about the time of the annual conscription, a 
number of officers and non-commissioned officers of all 
arms, are ordered to the headquarters of each military dis- 
trict by the war-ministry, to assist in receiving, drilling, and 
distributing the men. As the recruits join, they are assigned 
to the various arms of service, according to their intelligence 
and general fitness, and in the following order. 

1. To the artillery and engineers, 

2. To the cavalry. 

3. To the bersaglieri. 

4. To the line infantry. 
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While at district headquarters, artillery recruits who wish 
to become sergeants, make their application for service 
either in the instruction batteries or instruction company. 
They are then examined by a commission of officers, and if 
they qualify, their names are reported to the colonel of the 
artillery regiment, to which the battery or company is at- 
tached. If there are more men than sufficient, then the 
cleverest is selected. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

1. They must agree to serve eight years. 

2. They must be able to read and write, and to under- 
stand the first four rules of arithmetic. 

3. They must serve two years in the battery or company, 
and sustain all the required tests. If at the end of two 
years they fail they are sent to the various regiments as 
privates, and the obligation to serve eight years is not bind- 
ing ; they continue in service the usual time, viz., 3 years. 

It is considered very advantageous to join the special 
companies, for, although the term of service is longer, and 
the duties arduous, the opportunities for advancement 
are far greater than in the regiments. The course of in- 
struction is regulated so as to fully prepare the pupils for 
the position of sergeants. 

Great attention is given to riding, fencing and gymnas- 
tics, not so much, however, as to interfere with the neces- 
sary theoretical teaching and target practice. This battery 
and company are called on for no duty, which will interfere 
with the course of instruction. 

FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

The fortress artillery consists of 4 regiments (numbered 
from 11 to 14); 1 instruction company. 

Each regiment is composed of 1 regimental staff, 3 brig- 
ade staffs, 10 companies (consecutively numbered), 1 depot. 

Every three or four companies form a brigade and usually 
in every regiment, the 1st, 2d and 3d companies the 1st 
brigade ; 4th, 5th, and 6th companies the 2nd brigade ; 7th, 
8th, and goth companies the 3d brigade. 
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In each regiment there are twenty-four pack animals, for 
instruction in the service of the mountain batteries, which 
in case of need are manned and equipped by the fortress 
artillery regiments. 

The non-commissioned officers of the fortress artillery 
regiments are armed with the sabre and revolver, the pri- 
vates have the breach-loading carbine, with sabre bayonet. 

For service with the mountain batteries the gun detach- 
ments are armed with a straight sword, only the company 
reserves are armed with the carbine. 

The following table gives the peace formation of the for- 
tress artillery regiments. 


fal. 
Regimental Staff....... ..... ee «| aI 2} 32) 37/94 
1 4) 2] 33 2) 4) 67] 74)-- 
Total of Regiment, 1/10] 35) 224 802) 32] 1/12) 5} 47) 2 41108 |1166| 24 
4 Regiments. 4/40 140! 8116/68! 896/3208! 4/48/20! 188 8] 16'44321 4664 |96 


The fortress instruction company, like the instruction 
batteries, is maintained for the purpose of providing ser- 
geants for the regiments. It is managed in the same way, 
and in 1876, was attached to the 13th regiment Mantua. 


ORGANIZATION. 
Cadre. a Total. 
= v 
Instruction Company. I} 1} 6} 2) 4) 107 
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WAR FORMATION. 

For the management of the artillery service in time of 
war, there are the following artillery commanders, viz.: 

1. The general commanding all the artillery. 

2. The artillery commander of an army. 

3. The artillery commander of any army corps. 

4. The artillery commander of a division. 

They have the following general functions : 

1. The chief of all the artillery is permanently attached to 
the headquarters of the general in chief, and has the superior 
direction of all artillery establishments and detachments, 
which belong to the armies in the field. 

2. The artillery commanders of separate armies are with 
the generals, commanding the armies and manage the artil- 
lery under their command, as the general in chief of the 
artillery may prescribe. 

3. The artillery commander of a corps d’armee is usually 
the colonel of the artillery regiment assigned to that corps ; 
he conducts the service of the artillery corps according to 
the orders of the army corps commander, to whose head- 
quarters he belongs ; the battery brigades, which form the 
“corps artillery;” and corps artillery parks are directly 
under his orders. 

4. The artillery commanders of divisions are directly re- 
sponsible to the division commanders ; they command the 
battery brigades, which belong to the divisions. 

In regard to technical and administrative affairs, the dif- 
ferent artillery commanders correspond directly with each 
other, and they must obey the orders of the next highest 
artillery commanders, when they do not conflict, or can be 
made to harmonize with the dispositions of the division, 
any corps and army commanders. 

The necessary supply of munitions and the repair of 
other artillery material, with the several army corps, is main- 
tained by the artillery commanders of armies through the 
army intendance. 
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The following is the personnel of each of the different 
artillery headquarters : 


Personnel. 

> 

= 

4/2 
Artillery General Command. ........... Bi tis 
The Artillery Command of an Army......| /....) 2] 3 | Io] 
The Artillery Command of an Army Corps.|....) I 6/9 
The Artillery Command of a Division.. .,. 61 

* Includes medical officers and 1 veterinary. ** Includes 1 trumpeter. 


Soldiers of the train companies, horses and wagons are 
furnished for transportation by the field artillery regiments, 
and the numbers will appear in the table further on. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Each field artillery regiment in war consists of 1 regi- 
mental staff ; 3 battery brigade staffs; 1 train brigade staff; 
6-7°™ batteries; 4-9°™ batteries; militia batteries ; 
3 train companies ; 1 depot. 

Each field artillery regiment furnishes the artillery and a 
detachment of train for an army corps. The remaining de- 
tachments, and such companies of train as are not required 
for the army corps, perform the train service of the superior 
headquarters, the headquarters of the different armies, and 
the army artillery munition parks. The transition of 
a regiment from a peace to a war footing takes place usually 
at the stations of the regiment and at the different places 
by which it is garrisoned. 

This change from a peace to a war footing must be so 
conducted that seven days after the reception of the order 
for mobilization, the batteries and train companies can march 
with the so-called “ second formation.” 

In this formation the batteries have six guns and fifteen 
ammunition wagons, with, however, the war compliment of 
men and horses; the train detachments for the headquar- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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ters of infantry divisions, army corps and the supply de- 
partments are also assembled. 

In the “third formation,” the batteries are increased to 
eight guns and twenty wagons, and have the full compli- 
ment of officers, men and horses, and the companies, detach- 
ments of train for the sanitary department, munition parks, 
army headquarters and army intendance, general headquar- 
ters and general intendance are formed, 

In war, the 7“: guns caissons, wagons and train wagons 
have four horses, the 9°™ batteries and the forge of the 
4°™ battery have six horses. 

The horses everywhere seemed in excellent condition ; no 
attention is paid to uniformity of color and consequently 
in every battery there is a great variety. The stables are 
of stone with paved floors, wide doors at the sides and ends, 
roof ventilators, and few windows. The horses are arranged 
along the sides facing the walls, and there are no partitions, 
swing-bars, or heel-ropes. For carrying forage there are in 
each battery nine large net bags containing one day’s ration 
of hay for all the horses. They are secured to the rear of 
the caisson. Each driver hasa small net bag with one day’s 
ration of hay and an ordinary grain-sack with one ration of 
oats. These are thrown across the horse and secured to the 
cantle of the saddle. 

When mounted the cannoneers are carried as follows, viz.: 
1 and 2 on axle seats; 2 and 3 on limber, No. 5 on limber 
of caisson, unless peace manceuvres without the caisson, when 
he mounts the off lead horse. In the 9°™ batteries the 
three off-horses have saddles for cannoneers. The surplus 
men and pass horses, wagons and forge, form battery reserve. 

As has been before said, the batteries and train companies 
are mobilized generally, at their respective stations. 

If the order of march, does not give sufficient time, to 
complete the third formation, they take the field with what- 
ever formation they have, when the order is received, and 
all that is necessary for the full compliment, is pushed for- 


| 
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‘ Bat'ies Officers. Men Total Horses. | 
ast Batty. | 7c m Batty.|../..| GH | 4) 15 
Brigade Batty.|..|.. -| 23] 4| 124) 328) 14) 66) 6) 15 
gem -| 2) 28) 2 1324 168) 14) 92) 6, 
Total rst Bri af of cel of @ op 
igage,|..| 1] 2] 2}..}..]..!..] 2] 3] a] 6] 77] 6] 332] 16] 420] 47| 224) 18) 45 
| ad Brigade same as first.|..| 1) 2) 1] 3] 6] 77] 6) 332) 16) 420 224) 18) 45 
2} 6).. val 4) 4 8] 328) 336) 28) 12) 30 
Total 3d Brigade,|..| 2) 2/.. 1}..| 8] ros} 8 63| 20 604) 61) 316) 24) 60 
4 8} 92} 8) 540, 16) 648) 664) 156 24| 60 
brigade, 3 train 3] 28 6}..| 24] 138) 24) 1312) 27) 1503) 1524) 1728)....)... 
Total train 3]..|..| 3] 19 1} 7|--| 24) 24] 1316, 32) 1536) 126) 1728)....|.... 
; Total of one regi | 
ad formation....... 1) 3] 4! 61 22) 76) 6! 4) 52) 526) 52! 3011! 3641) 3766) 2860] 84! aor 
STRENGTH IN THE and FORMATION. 
ust Batty 7 c m Batty 1 332) § 164| 169 17! 92, 8 20 
Brigade } 7 cm + 1 4: 2) 28 2) 164) 169, 17) 92) 8 20 
gcm 8]. a} @..]..- 2) 28 2) 5) | 205) 20 
B letotal, |..| 3 6 87 6! 437° 19) 56) 375, 60 
ad 1 2 8) 3] 6) 87) ‘| 437, 19! 536) 555, 56. 305) 24 6 
27cm. Batt’s|..|../ 4) SO) 4} 264) 10 328) 338, 34 184 16 40 
29" | 4 56) 4 336, 400 410! 34). 242) 16 40 
Total, |.. 2| ws a] 8) 605; 24) 736) | 426, 32 8 
Train 3) 39 24) 14%) 24) 1316, 31, 1505 1536 126 17: 
6 4) 4) 3) .. 6 22! $2) 3497 
TOTAL STRENGTH OF FIELD ARTILLERY, 3¢d FORMATION. 
10 fie 4° 40 30/10 . .|60|220, 900 60 110) 4° 520 5760 520 34970 1390 3730, 1120 2800 
Total, le! ale 30 10 4 65 228 905 60. 110! 44'52015773 520 35015 1416 41828 43244\3730 32480 1120|2800 


} * In this — also belong ne one militia hattery of the district Cogliari, Island of Sardinia, and one from the district 
Sassori. They form a brigade, which does not belong to any regiment. 
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ward rapidly, to the place of rendezvous, of the different 

army corps, and the commanders of the divisions. Battery 

brigade No. 3 of each regiment, forms the corps-artillery. 
TRAIN COMPANIES. 

Before the war of 1866, the service of transportation was 
performed by two regiments of train. It is said, that the 
service was so badly managed, that a change was necessary. 
As the manufacture and preservation of all vehicles, was 
under the control of the artillery, the duties of the train 
were added: these are now performed by the thirty train 
companies, which are responsible, for the entire transpor- 
tation of the army, save that of the infantry and cavalry 
regiments, (personnel effects). 

In time of war, the transportation of bridge trains, the 
engineer parks and the telegraph columns, is performed by 
the engineer regiments. 

The train-companies are stationed at the headquarters of 
the regiments of the field artillery, where in the general 
magazine of the regiment, is collected everything necessary 
for the mobilization of the regiment and the transportation 
of the army-corps, to which it belongs. 

The buildings are specially arranged for the reception of 
all the vehicles and wagons: on the ground floor are the 
vehicles for transportation, the guns and carriages for the 
2nd and 3d formations, as well as for the four militia bat- 
teries, belonging to the regiment. 

On the floor above, is the harness, etc., hanging on pegs 
and all so methodically and carefully numbered and labelled, 
that any soldier, able to read, can tell at a glance, the dispo- 
sition to be made of each article. 

The officers and men of the train companies are thorough- 
ly instructed in all, that pertain to the duties of the train, 
as, riding, driving and the care of horses and material, the 
nomenclature and object of the various vehicles, and the 
number and destination of the different secticns and detach- 
ments,.into which the companies are divided for service, etc. 

The following table shows the organization of the train 
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companies. In time of peace these usually have about forty 
horses each, for purposes of instruction, and the number is 
increased to seven hundred (700) in time of war. 


Officers Enlisted Men. Lot Horses. 
Two divisions, staffs together, 4 36 2 50, 52) 6 42 12 
. 45 Two divisions commissariat, | | | | 
} Two divisions supply detachments, |..|.. ... 12)..| 14) 2) 24) 8 
#3 Sanitary establishments of 2 divisions)..| 2)... 6 2.... 62 2) 70 72) 4 68, 24 
| Munition parks of two divisions, -+| 4] 2/28) 4) 4) 4306) 6/346) 352 22 360 82 


Army corps headquarters, 21) 2 26) 10 

42 supply detachment, 14) 2] 24) 8 
bread column, 1/2, 115 2 2 2184 4205/209/14/258 61 
** artillery headquarters, |..| 1 1 5) 1, 2) 2 27) 2} 391 5; 30} 3 
** engineer headquarters, |..!. 2-.| 2 4) 1 


Army corps munition parks, 6 3 6) 4 4.430 10 478 488/31) 552 162 


One Regiment of Field Artillery furnishes transportation besides 


For headquarters General-in-chief........|.. 2| 2} 6r' 74, 72 
For the headquarters Chief of all artillery.|. of Besiecfeol OF 9 9 1116 4 
For * of engineers...|..|..|.. 9) 116 4 
For the intendent general.. .............].. 1'..] 4 22 41 50) 51; 3° 44 «9 
For the director of lastest Gest 
Three other Regiments of Field Artillery. transportation each for 
One Army headquarters. 1} 2 2 46 58) 59 4) sal 3 
Headquarters chief arty. of an Army......|.. 6. | 22 3 
Of the siz remaining Regiments, = two will farnish transportation 

For one army intendance. . . 6 2 1] 52 33 46) 17 
sanitary direction..........|.. 2) 18) 2) 26 28 4! 16 

** commissariat direction. . eee 13|..| 21) 21, 3) 26 
“munition 2| 19) 2 2/203) 3/228 231 15/266, 


As an auxiliary in the amanda of supplies, etc., 
i to points in rear, traction engines have been introduced. 
They have been carefully tried on ground more or less diffi- 
| cult, and have been definitely attached to the field railway 
department. 


. 
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With ten army wagons they can move over ordinary 
roads and up acclivities not exceeding seven degrees, with 
as much speed as a six horse or mule team. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that the ten regi- 
ments of field artillery, furnish about 5,577 wagons, manned 
and horsed for general purposes of transportation ; when 
these are not sufficient, wagons and horses are procured by 
requisitions on the country. 

PROPORTION OF FIELD ARTILLERY TO OTHER ARMS. 

The Italian army possesses in all : 


100 field batteries of 8 guns, - = - 800 guns. 
42 militia batteries of 8 guns, - = + 336 guns. 
142 batteries. Total, - - - - 1136 guns, 


The war strength of the 80 infantry regiments is: 10 
bersaglieris regiments; 108 infantry militia battalions; 15 
bersaglieri militia battalions; 14 Alpine and Alpine militia 
battalions, equals 333,100 men. It happens in consequence 
of this that there are 3.41 guns for every 1,000 men, or 293 
men for each; or, without the militia troops, 228,800 in- 
fantry ; 244,000 infantry and cavalry and 800 guns. 

With these numbers there are to every 1,000 men 3.50 
guns, or one gun to 286 men, without the cavalry, inclusive of 
the latter, 3.28 guns per 1,000 men, or 305 men to each gun. 

An Italian army corps with two infantry divisions and one 
regiment of bersaglieri, numbers 22,500 fighting men, and 
with the cavalry brigade, 23,494 combatants, with ten field 
batteries of 8 guns — 80 guns; the proportion of artillery 
to infantry is, therefore, 3.55 guns per 1,000, or I gun to 
281 men, and the infantry and cavalry combined, 3.40 guns 
per 1,000 combatants, or 1 gun to 294 men. Each infantry 
division is formed of two brigades of two regiments of three 
battalions of infantry, one battery brigade of three batteries 
of artillery, or twelve battalions, numbering 9,620 infantry 
and 24 guns, and the proportion, which the artillery bears 
to the infantry, is 2.49 guns per 1,000, or I gun to 401 men. 


* 
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For the maintenance of the artillery in time of war the ar- 


- tillery reserves must be prepared to furnish to each field 


piece 36.62 men and 28.93 horses. 
THE FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

There are four regiments of fortress artillery, each of 
which in time of war is composed of: 1 regimental staff ; 4 
brigade staffs ; 15 companies; 1 depots. 

Each regiment, also includes 5 militia companies, of for- 
tress-artillery, three mountain-batteries of 6 guns and the 
necessary munition columns, as well, as the necessary mate- 
rial for their eyuipment. In case of mobilization, one of 


_ the three mountain batteries of each regiment is instantly 


prepared for service. 

With the army artillery munition-parks, there is always 
one brigade of two companies of fortress artillery, which 
may be partly composed of militia companies. 

The remainder of the fortress-artillery, is employed in 
carrying on the attack or defence of fortresses on the coast 
or elsewhere. The special companies of artificers, workmen, 
etc., are also placed upon a war footing by calling in the men 
of the reserve, and those on leave belonging to them ; de- 
tachments from these companies are attached to the artil- 
lery parks, siege-trains and munition depots. 

The first detachments, sent to the field are made up of 


_ men already at the arsenals, and these are replaced by the 


new comers, who serve for a time at the company stations. 
The following table shows the strength of the fortress 
artillery regiments in time of war : 
| THE SPECIAL COMPANIES. 
2 companies of artificers. Turin. 
2 companies of skilled workmen. Turin ae 
carpenters, wheelrights, etc., Companies. 
1 company of Armorers, Turin. 
I coast compan y. 
1 company of Veterans. 


Total, 7 


| 
| 
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Officers. Men. | Total. 
rT 
| | 
| 
Designation. <| | |g 
3 
sone 2 S| I 20) 36).. 
Fortress arty. brigade de staff, ~ 1} 1} al. 7 ~ 
of two companies st Fortress arty.com’y|..| 4/../..| 2] 26) 16) 4|..| 5| 200) 205 
the army arty pa ” 2} 26) 16] 152) 4|..| 5] 206) 205 
Brigade total, gi ti..| 2 8 13} 420). 
t} 4] 17] 9} 106 16 23| 807) 830).. 
¢ 9) 106 612| 16|..| 23} 807) 830).. 
1} 5) 132) 80) 764) 20)..| 28) 1007) 1035).. 
he militia militia’ 2] 26) 26] 152 ..| 200) 205). 
companies. the four others.............. 26). 8) 104) 64 18 S00} 820). 
Total militia, 20 to] 130} 80} 760) 20]..| 25] 1000) 1025 
epot, & 4 2) 2s)... oO} 3 71 74 
Total of the regiment, | 6| 86| 6! 4! 51! 562! 320 83| 4239 
2 
Mountain battery 3|-- ..| 2) 27) 20} 97} 3] 2] 4 130) 1239) 55) 7 
Total, mountain and 1 munition column, 1) 4 2! 27| 16} 150} 4| 200} 100! 6| 7 
3 batteries and munition column.............. t2]..| 6) 8r 450| 12 3| 600] 615) 300/18)21 
Total of reg with batteries, | 6, 25) of 61 4! 57! 642 3548! 95| 4.139' 4715! 4854 300 18 
TOTAL OF FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 
4 Fortress artillery regiments without moun- | | | 
24| 881344 24|16/204 2248] 1280| 12392 332| 4/496 
4 Fortress artillery reg’ with 12 i } | | + | 
24|100 392 16/228 2572'1472'14192/380 16/556 18860] 19416) 1200 72 84 
1. 12 draught and 24 pack animals. 
2. x Farrier. 


3. Italy it is intended, shall have 20 mountain batteries. 


The administration of these companies is under the super- 
vision of a council of administration, attached to the artil- 
lery “ direction,” Turin. 

The following table show the organization of the special 
companies : 

The companies of artificers and workmen are employed 
about the workshops, foundries, etc., and are maintained 
for the purpose of furnishing mechanics, blacksmiths, 
wheelrights, carpenters, etc., to the artillery parks, when 
mobilization takes place. In time of peace they are rated 
and paid according to their skill. 

Though armed and equipped as soldiers, they perform no 
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Companies. i Total. | 
2 
The Coast and each of 
the Ordnance Compa- 
ssi. 1 3 4) 1/12) 2) 7 67| 4) 100} 104 
Veteran Company....... 2 6). 1} 6)..|..| 214 230| 234 


military duty, and are rarely paraded under arms, save at 
the stated inspections. The company of armorers is sta- 
tioned at the small arms factory, Turin, and is designed to 
supply the different regiments with master-armorers. The 
regiments in turn, fill up the company with soldiers, who 
have been on duty assisting the master-armorers, and who 
have been recommended by them as capable. 

After being instructed, they in turn become master- 
armorers, as vacancies arise. The coast company is per- 
manently stationed at the proving ground, San Maurice, a 
few miles from Turin, where the officers of the artillery and 
engineer school receive their practical instruction, and where 
the artillery director at Turin, conducts the experiments in 
firing. The object of the coast-company is, to supply the 
different fortresses, etc., in the proportion of one man to 
each heavy piece, men thoroughly instructed in the man- 
agement of the new sea-coast guns and material. Arrived 
at their post, they become assistant instructors. 

The company of veterans, is composed of invalided or 
very old and faithful artillery soldiers. The duties are com- 
paratively of a trivial character, such as those of orderlies, 
watchmen, door keepers, etc., at the different artillery head- 
quarters, the workshops, etc. 

This organization is simply a place of refuge to those, 
who are not entitled to a pension, but who are too old or 
too disabled for active duties of the artillery service. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARTILLERY RESERVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

With the artillery reserve establishments are formed for 
every infantry division, 1 division artillery munition park ; 
for every army corps, an army corps munition park, for every 
army, an army artillery munition park. These reserves 
maintain a supply of munitions for the infantry troops, and 
also furnish the artillery with men, horses and material. 
The division artillery park is specially designed for the sup- 
ply of the batteries and troops of the division. It is com- 
posed of as many sections, as there are infantry divisions, 
ordinarily two. If an infantry division is detached from the 
corps and operates independently at some distance from it, 
or if it is detached for the purpose of co-operating with 
another corps, in whose strength it is included, the designed 
section of the corps park accompanies it. In the first case, 
the control of this section of parks, devolves upon the divis- 
ion artillery commander of the corps, to which the division 
is temporarily united. 

The battery brigade, which forms the “ corps artillery,” 
receives its supply from either or both sections of the corps 
park, according to circumstances. The army artillery parks 
furnish the stores to the dependent corps artillery parks, 
and replenish from the established depots, or from the maga- 
zines along the line of operations. 

The following table shows the organization of the reserve 
establishments and the amount of ammunition and material 
maintained : 

The division parks carry for each 7°“ gun 40, for the 
11° gun 104 projectiles, and for each small arm 50 rounds. 
The corps artillery parks 50 rounds for small arms and 100 
for each gun. 

The army artillery parks about 17 rounds for small arms 
and 33 rounds per gun in the army—in the depots are kept 
in readiness 33 rounds for small arms and 67 per gun, while 
in a central depot, is collected, the artillery material for sup- 
plying the army artillery parks. 
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Personnel | Horses , Material. 
& 
Designation. 
1. division artillery 14| 159) 176|11| 180). 3 
t Section.......... 3 16) 221) 2) 1/10 12 10/12/24) 8 
train company. I I a} 6 3)....}. 
Total, 1) 6| 34) 444) 488/32) 4| 
artillery............ 
of 3°] 32 4, 1) 8) 8) 6) 8/1819 
Total, sits) 580) 266) 2| 8) 8) 6) 


THE SIEGE ARTILLERY PARKS. 
The material of this park is collected together and con- 
sists of : 
60 16°“ cast iron rifled guns. 


100 12°“ bronze rifled guns. 
’ 30 22°: rifled bronze howitzers. 
10 15°™: rifled bronze mortars. 
Total, 200 pieces. 
‘ c.m 
Designation. 
. Total. The number of rounds for the 
new gc. m. has not been publish- 
Division parks caissons per gun ........... = 
‘Total amount per gun on wheels bors, and 48 shell, 18 shrapnel, 
) per gun on wheels, 333} 2 
Dor the of 47| 2 in the bedy of each caisson. 
Total, 2 
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The cannon and howitzers are supplied with 210, the 
mortars with 500 rounds per piece, and with a munition 
section, there is besides for each 16°™: gun 610 rounds, for 
each 12°“ gun 710 rounds, for every 22°™: howitzer 360 
rounds, together with 2,000,000 rounds of small arm ammu- 
nition, spare carriages, implements and equipments. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of the Italian artillery, is entirely dif- 
ferent from ours, as is that of the entire army. The Inten- 
dance department conducts all business of finance and sup- 
plies. It consists of the accountant branch and the commis- 
sariat branch: the former is composed entirely of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, taken from the army, who per- 
form all duties connected with pay and accounts of corps, 
regiments, the staff, hospital service, etc. The commis- 
sariat is filled by appointment from civil life, the army and 
by promotion in the Corps, and has charge of the entire 
question of supplies for the army After the annual budget 
is noted by Parliament, it is distributed by the State trea- 
surers, to the various corp establishments and regiments. 
The stores and material are procured partly from public and 
partly private manufactories. There is in every artillery 
regiment an “ administrative committee ” of which the com- 
manding officer is president, and the business, of which is 
for the most part performed by the officers of the accounta- 
bility. The lieutenant-colonel is called the “ relatoree ” and 
he usually commands the depot and superintends the ad- 
ministration of the regiment. The council have charge of 
all disbursement for clothing, camp and garrison equipage, 
provisions, transportation, hospital service, etc. 

When the troops are mobilized, a special administrative 
council replaces the former, which takes charge of the depot. 

A detachment up to the strength of a battalion, has an 
administrative committee, a smaller detachment is managed 
by officers commanding it, through subordinates of the In- 
tendance bureau. 


) 
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(7.) The instruction and education of the artillery. 
THE GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 

The annual instruction given in the regiments is divided 
into two periods. 

The rst period commences April 1st and ends in ‘Novem- 
ber, just before the troop schools open, and is chiefly de- 
voted to practical exercises, drills, etc. 

The rules of interior service of the artillery and engineers, 
prescribe the precise method of precedure, which is uniform 
throughout the entire artillery, and covers every detail of 
drill, field and garrison service and target practice. 

Each kind of instruction, as for example, judging dis- 
tances, mechanical manceuvres, fencing, riding, driving, etc., 
is concluded by an examination, conducted by the com- 
manding officer, who takes each company and battery suc- 
cessively. In the same way, the colonel of the regiment, 
examines each brigade and battalion, and the commanding 
general, each regiment. If it is discovered, in the course of 
the examination, that any portion of the command, is not 
well instructed in any branch, then the practice in that is 
continued for a fixed period, at the expiration of which, a 
re-examination takes place. 

The colonels of regiments, must inspect every detachment 
and establishment of the regiment, at least once each year, 
whether within the same geographical district or not. 

In the first instance, they are authorized by the general 
commanding, and in the second place, by the war-minister. 

They make a special report, which is forwarded to the 
commanding general, through the artillery general and gen- 
eral of division. 

The following are the troop schools : 

The elementary schools; the schools for corporals ; the 
schools for sergeants; the higher schools for non-com- 
missioned officers ; the administration schools ; the school 
for one year volunteers ; the laboratory schools ; the officers 
schools. 


| 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
All soldiers, who cannot read or write, must attend ; they 
remain, until they finish the course with success. 


THE CORPORALS SCHOOLS. 
They are a step beyond the elementary schools, and the 
course of study, comprises army regulations, grammar, 
arithmetic, and field and garrison duties. 


THE SERGEANTS SCHOOLS. 
A more advanced course is taught of army regulations, 
grammar, mathematics, geography and the use of maps. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Here the non-commissioned officers acquire plan-drawing, 
knowledge of artillery material, the construction and man- 
agement of batteries, and the theory of pointing guns. 

The elementary, corporals, and sergeants schools, begin 
annually, November ist, and continue five months, 

They are divided in four classes, which are instructed by 
intelligent non-commissioned officers or subalterns ; civilian 
teachers are also employed. 

Every soldier must have passed through the elementary 
school, in order to receive his furlough at the expiration of 
his three years with the colors; the corporals school, in 
order to be appointed corporal ; and the sergeants school, 
in order to be sergeant. 

A certain number of the most proficient students, of the 
higher school for non-commissioned officers, are sent to the 
military schools at Parma, and Modena. 

The course is two years, and those, who pass satisfactory 
examinations at Modena, can be commissioned 2nd lieu- 
tenants of artillery; they are however assigned to the train 
companies and are seldom advanced beyond the grade of 
captain of the train. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SCHOOL. 

Here the administrative duties are taught, and the 

methods of preparing property and money accounts. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR ONE YEAR VOLUNTEERS. 

In this school, which continues during four months of 
winter, at regimental headquarters, the one year volunteers 
study tactics, army organization, grammar, arithmetic, 
geometry, military positions and something of fortifications, 
and they can become officers of the reserve, only when they 
sustain good examinations. 

THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS. 

These schools are established at the great arsenal of 
Turin, and those of Placentia, Florence, Verona, Genoa, 
Aucona and Capua, and continue annually, during the 
winter months. 

That at Turin, is under the laboratory “ direction,” while 
the others, are placed under the local artillery “ directions.” 

Each artillery regiment, sends to these schools, under the 
command of an officer, one non-commissioned officer from 
every two batteries or companies, and one from the regi- 
ment at large. The course of instruction includes the fol- 
fowing subjects, viz. : 

1. A practical knowledge of all the materials and stores, 
which are used in the manufacture of war munitions. 

2. Knowledge of the various munitions, for which the 
artillery “ directions” are responsible. 

3. The regimental munitions and stores. 

4. The repair of damaged material. 

5. The use, preservation and formation of shot piles. 

6. Packing ammunition and loading it in different ammu- 
nition wagons. 

THE OFFICERS SCHOOLS. 

These continue during the winter and are conducted in 
the regiments and garrisons. The officers are occupied 
with discusions and essays on tactics, regulations, the 
character of the arms, and the organization of their own 
and foreign armies. 

The game of war (Krugs-Spiel) also forms part of the 
education of artillery officers, and considerable time is 
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devoted to the solution of problems, involving the defence 
of Italy against foreign enemies. ; 

The themes are given out by the colonels of regiments, 
and generals commanding the artillery, who also preside at 
many of the conferences; all officers, no matter on what 
duty they are engaged, must take part, and have their 
regular winter task assigned them. 

1.* Military Colleges. 

Of these there are three, viz.: at Naples, Florence and 
Milan. 

They are maintained for the purpose of preparing boys 
from thirteen (13) to fifteen (15) years of age, for the 
higher schools of the artillery and engineers, infantry and 
cavalry. 

2.% The Military Academy. 

This institution prepares young men for the artillery and 
engineers. 

Candidates must have passed through one of the fore- 
going military Colleges, or have been graduated from a 
Polytechnic school. 

Those entering from the army, must have received an 
equivalent education, and be not more than twenty-two 
years of age. 

The course continues three years. 

Those, who pass the final examinations, become at once 
2nd lieutenants of theartillery or engineers, and immediately 
pass into the artillery and engineer school of application, if 
they so desire, if not, they enter the infantry or cavalry as 
2nd lieutenants. 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLICATION OF ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 

On the 4th of May, 1839, there was established in the 
Royal Military Academy of Sardinia at Turin, a school of 
application for the officers of the scientific corps. This was 


* For details of these schools see General Upton’s report on the “Armies of Asia 
and Europe.” 
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suppressed in December, 1851, by a decree of Victor 
Emanuel 2nd, of Sardinia, who instituted a “Complementary 
School” for meritorious officers of artillery and engineers— 
this, with a few modifications, is the national ‘ School of 
Application” for artillery and engineers of to-day. 

It is located at Turin, and consists of a number of lectures, 
laboratory, draining and model rooms. 

In a large building near by, are the arsenals of con- 
struction. The rooms are neither commodious nor con- 
veniently arranged, but nevertheless, have been found 
sufficient for the special education of the present body of 
able and courteous artillery and engineer officers. There 
are no dormitories, the pupils being permitted to select 
rooms in the city, where they are allowed to remain, when 
not specially required at the school. 

The permanent staff of the school consists of 1 lieutenant 
or major general commandant; 2 colonels or lieutenant- 
colonels as assistant commandants ; 1 captain—adjutant ; 
1 lieutenant ; 2 accountants; 12 military professors (majors 
or captains) ; 12 civilian professors ; 2 civilian supplementary 
professors; 1 captain riding master; 2 fencing teachers ; 
11 clerks ; total 46. 

Sixty horses and forty-four enlisted men for practical 
exercises, from the normal cavalry school, are placed at the 
disposition of the commandant. The discipline of the school, 
is good, ignorance and inattention are punished by arrest 
and confinement for several days, to rooms in the academic 
building, set apart for the purpose ; finally, officers, whose 
average class standing is not equal to 10 (maximum 20) and 
who fail in their examinations at the end of either the first 
or second year, cannot enter the artillery or engineers. 

At the termination of the course, the artillery officers are 
usually sent to the fortress regiments, which they join as 
ist lieutenants. 

The following table will explain the course of study, the 
employment of time, etc. The instruction is for the most 
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part by lectures, the officers taking notes. At short inter- 
vals, in order to test progress and application, the teachers 
call conferences, at which not more than six pupils attend 


together. No previous notice is given of these conferences, 
which are simply examinations on the subjects of previous 
lectures : 
No. of } 
Subjects taught. Remarks. 
t¢hour.|drawing 
The course commences the 
Applied mechanics, (A. &E.| | 200 {Ist Sept, and ends April tst. 
Description of arty. ‘The month of May is devoted 
eee A. 100 75 to the examinations. 
Permanent _fortifica- In June and July the officers 
cations, Ist part. At- \(éléves) who have passed their 
tack and defence of, jexaminations, go to the firing 
Ist year} fortified places......| A. & E. 60 40 ae St. rege’ where 
Architectural construc- they are occupied with target 
oo BB 70 20 practice, preparing tables of 
Architectural, civil and ltire, construction of batteries 
military...... re ie 20 | 125 and the practical duties of 
Military brigades ....| A. & E. 24 ‘camp; grooming the horses 
Notes on arty. material} 52 wee the instruction 
lof field artillery. 
Sci f A. 68 | | 
ence of gunnery... | 
b. In studying the fabrica- 
of artillery material. A. 60 itions of material, the instruc- 
Permanent _fortifica- ‘tor takes twenty (20) pupils at 
tions, 2d part...... E. 60 | 40 one time to the work shops, to 
Architectural construc- assist in the different opera- 
part... E. 70  §0 tions of manufacture. 
ad e employment o 
= war | June and July of the 2nd 
the construction of j 'year the fortresses are visited 
batteries ....... ..|A.&E.| 80 | |by the pupils accompanied by 
eography......... 
E. | 300 plans of attack and de- 
(b) Manufacture of ar- ences of certain fronts, etc. 
tillery material..... A. | 60 | 
| 40 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION COMMON TO BOTH ARMS 
DURING THE TWO YEARS. 


Fencing : 


Riding : three-quarters of an hour daily, during the two 


years. 


Fort Manceuvres: school of the section, the company 


and the batteries. 
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a. Instruction in small arm firing, the nomenclature and 
assembling of parts. 
a. School of estimating distances. 
The use of Gautiers tellemeter. 
Preservation and manufacture of 
a. Profiling earthworks. 
a. Construction and armament of a siege battery. 
Construction of a field battery. 
Service of field, mountain, siege and sea coast guns. 
a. School of firing with the different pieces. 
Practice in point blank, richochet, plunging and curved 
fire. 
Exceptional and battle firing. 
Notes on the horses. 
Army regulations. 
a. Telegraphy. 
a. Pontooning. 
6. Tactical exercises cheval. 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR ARTILLERY OFFICERS. 
Study of the horse, management, shoeing and harnessing, 
driving and grooming. 
Mechanical manceuvers. 
Experimental firing for the purpose of applying rules of 
ballistics, the use of ballistic machines, etc. 
Target practice with pistol. - 
a. School of the section. 
a. School of the battery. 
Instruction on the preservation of munitions, charging, 
projectiles, etc. 
SPECIAL FOR ENGINEERS. 
Cordage and knots. 
Various mechanical manceuvers. 
c. Cordage. 
Instruction on rail roads, 
Study of traction engines. 
Equipment of pack wagons. 
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a. The preparation of cantonments, and construction of 
roads. 

Offensive and defensive works in attack of fortified places. 

Construction of rifle pits, trenches, abatis, etc. 

a. School: Turin. 

6. At Turin each Sunday. 

c. The ins, or camp at St. Maurice. 


THE FIRING SCHOOLS OR POLYGONS (ECOLE-DU-TIR.) 

There is no feature of the artillery organization of Europe 
more admirable, than the firing schools or “ polygons,” where 
the annual target practice of the field and fortress artillery 
is conducted. They are usually established in the propor- 
tion of one for each territorial or army corps district, and 
are located at points, having suitable topographical advan- 
tages and central for the entire command. The field artil- 
lery march to the school by battery, brigade or division, and 
the fortress artillery by regiment or battalions. The firing 
continues daily for a period of from 2 to 4 weeks, without 
regard to the weather. The object of the school is, to prac- 
tice the officers and men in all kinds of artillery firing to 
test the guns, carriages, caissons and ammunition, to sup- 
plement the theoretical knowledge of the class room, by 
practical skill, which alone makes artillery fire effective, and 
without which mere theory is, if anything, adrawback. No 
branch of artillery instruction receives more attention in 
Europe, than target-practice; every battery and company 
fire from 300 to 500 rounds annually, and both officers 
and men are stimulated to the greatest exertion by a pre- 
paratory course of theoretical teaching and judging distance 
drills, and finally by competitive trials, ending in defeat or 
in success, followed by both pecuniary rewards, and public 
and official commendations. To my mind the subject is one 
of the deepest interest and of first importance. No officer 
or soldier, no matter how well. versed in theoretical know- 
ledge, can be considered an efficient artillery man, unless he 
can use his gun so, that striking the target, or hitting within 
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“ probable limits” is the rule and not the exception. Cer- 
tainty only comes by practice (and good ammunition), and 
practice will produce no good result, unless systematically 
and regularly conducted, according to prescribed rules. 
Before marching to the “ polygons,” the officers and men go 
over the entire subject of pointing guns and estimating dis- 
tances. In the latter exercise, targets are used, familiar to 
every battle field, such as men mounted and dismounted, 
guns, bursting shells (imitated by petards) and all inanimate 
objects. Several hours each day are devoted to this study, 
and no captain of artillery would be considered skillful, who 
failed to establish his range with 4 percussion shell. 

As I have observed, the firing schools or “ polygons,” are 
common to all the artilleries of Europe, and as they differ 
in no essential feature, the description of those of Italy, 
where I had the most favorable opportunity of studying 
them, will cover the subject. 

There are 6 polygons in Italy, one for each of the gen- 
eral commands, and they are established in the vicinity of 
the small villages of Lombodaro, Cerano, Gossalengo, Col- 
furito, Sassenolo and Persano. I visited the firing school 
at Colfurito, remaining nearly a week, and following the 
batteries through the various exercises. Although under 
the supervision of the colonels of the artillery regiments, the 
polygons are conducted by the Lieutenant-colonels, who 
with a small staff, constitute the permanent cadres of the 
schools. They remain at the schools, until all fractions of 
the regiments have executed the firing, when they rejoin the 
regimental depot with the last detachment. 

PERSONNEL. 

As has been already observed, the practice at the “ poly- 
gons ” is executed by battery, brigade or division, and in the 
fortress regiments, by battalions. The corporals (eléves) 


in each regiment are united to form one special battery or 


company. The one-year-volunteers and the non-commis- 
sioned officers who are pupils, of the military schools, are 
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also formed into a battery or company, for instruction ; 
these, together with the subalterns, and the cadres of the 
regimental staffs, as well as the depot companies, and bat- 
teries, are distributed to the different battery brigades, so as 
to equalize the details or “ groups.” 

The cannoneers habitually prepare all the earthworks, etc., 
necessary for the service of the “ polygon,” and if they are 
very considerable, they receive the assistance of the engineer 
troops. The first detachment or group remains at the 
school 20 days, those which follow, but 15, During this 
period, both officers and men, enjoy special exemption from 
all duties, which will interfere with or interrupt the practice. 

The operations of the school then cease as far as that 
regiment is concerned, until the following year. 


All the artillery companies and batteries of the army corps , 


or territorial districts, to which they belong, or in which 
they are stationed, visit the school in regular order, the for- 
tress regiments usually following those of the field artillery. 
The Lieutenant-colonel gives his orders to the commander 
of the battery, brigade or division, or fortress battalion, 
under whose immediate supervision and direction the firing 
is executed. 

The polygons are variously arranged in Europe, some of 
them being on an elaborate scale, while others are 
very simple and comprise only ordinary appliances. Asa 
rule, there are stables for the artillery horses, magazines for 
the ammunition, and store-houses or sheds for the recep- 
tion of the material, and suitable barracks or lodgings for 
the troops. 

In addition there are the following works : 

A redan or redoubt (Fig. 1). 

A butte, with the necessary traverses (Fig. 2), 

Observatories, properly arranged for the officers, who 
record the results of the firing. 

Each polygon has usually 3 lines of fire, carefully mea- 
sured off and marked by furrows and stakes, by which means 
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lateral deviation of the projectiles can be more easily ob- 
served. One of these lines is for curved fire, another for 
the direct, and the third for the various kinds of indirect 
fire. They must be so arranged, that they can be used sim- 
ultaneously, and have a length of at least 3,000 metres for 
the first two, and 2,000 metres for the third. 

The butte is placed at the extremity of, and across the 
line of direct fire, and serves not only to arrest the shot, but 
also facilitates their recovery for future use. The face of 
the butte is terraced, and behind it are 4 traverses, for the 
purpose of intercepting shots, which may pass over. The 
butte is about 10 metres in height, 20 in length and 3 in 
thickness ; at the top, the earth has a slope } and is taken from 
a ditch which surrounds it. The traverses are about 80 
metres in length, 33 in height, with the natural slope. The 
first is 80 metres behind the butte, and the three others be- 
hind it, with an interval between them, of about 40 metres; 
a triangular ditch in front of each traverse, furnishes the 
earth. To facilitate the recovery of the projectiles, used in 
the curved fire, 6 concentric rectangles are traced on the 
ground, the largest being 48 metres long, and 24 metres 
wide ; the dimensions of the other rectangles diminish suc- 
cessively by 8 metres in length and 13 in width. In addition 
2 furrows are cut across the rectangles at right angles to 
each other, and prolonged from 60 to 100 metres beyond 
the rectangle on the line of fire, and from 30 to 60 beyond 
the sides. The redan or redoubt (Fig. 1,) is constructed at 
the extremity of the line of indirect fire, and is in all re- 
spects, a modern earthwork, one side being arranged with 
traverses, to intercept an enfilade fire. Those erected under 
the management of General Todleben, at the Russian “ poly- 
gons,” are of very great size and include all the modern 
auxiliaries of defense and shelter. 

The observatories are of the most substantial kind in the 
form of bomb-proof, and placed about 50 meters on either 
side of the lines of fire, so that the officers can see the 
result of each shot. 
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To watch the effect of a breaching fire, an observatory is 
placed in a salient of the counterscarp of the redoubt. 


THE TARGETS. 


The targets used, are both fixed and movable, and are of 
the following descriptions : ' 

1. Circular wooden target 1 m. 20” in diameter, fixed toa 
staff 2 m. 5” high, bull’s-eye black o m. 20” in diameter. 

2. Rectangular targets of wood or cloth (which is re- 
covered with paper) 2 m. 5” painted white. 

3. Accask, attached to a pole 3 m. in height painted 
white. 

4. Rectangular targets of wood or cloth, with sizes vary- 
ing with the kind of fire, and the objects they are made to 
represent, as for example : 


DIMENSIONS. 

HEIGHT. WIDTH. 

Asoldierkneeling - - - 4m. 20” om. 56” 
A soldier standing, - - - «rm.70” om. 56” 
A soldier lying down, - = - II m. 50” om. 56” 
A soldier on horseback, - 2m, 50” om. go” 
A horse, - - - - 2m. 00” m. 60” 
Afield piece, - - - Im. 30” 
Agunlimber,- - - - rm.50” Im. 30” 
An embrasure, - Im, 10” 3m. 00” 


These dimensions furnish the data for larger targets repre- 
senting companies, squadrons, batteries, etc., which are 
made by joining and grouping the rectangular targets. 

5. Old and unserviceable guns and carriages are used in 
determining the effect of enfilade fire. The practice at the 
polygons comprises for the field artillery. 

1. Firing at known distances. 

2. Certain special practices, as with insufficient or im- 
perfect ammunition, disabled carriages and in unusual 
positions, night firing for signals, etc. 

3. Firing at unknown distances. 

4. Battle firing. 
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5. Competitive firing, by the most skilled non-com- 
missioned officers. 

In firing at known distances with the field, mountain, and 
siege guns, the targets are placed against the butte. At 
unknown distances on the contrary, they are on the ground, 
at various points. The circular targets are used in practice 
at known distances up to 2,500 metres, there centres being 
3 m. above the ground, the free space between one target 
and the next, or the extremities of the butte being 6 m. 
for ‘short or mean distances,” (2,100 metres and upwards. 
Fig. 5.) From 1,000 to 1,500 metres, the circular target is 
placed at the centre of a rectangle 3 m. x 4 m. (Fig. 6) and 
from 1,500 to 2,000 metres, at the centre of rectangle 4 x 6 
metres (Fig. 7) ; beyond this distance the circular target is 
removed, and only the rectangle is used of the above 
dimensions. 

In this kind of firing, shots are called “ good,” which are 
contained in a vertical rectangle, having its centre coinci- 
dent with the target, and whose dimensions are as follows : 


Up to 1,500 metres, - - - 2m. height. 8 m. base. 
From 1,500 to 2,000 metres, - su, * 12m. “ 
Beyond 2,000 yards, - - - 6m “ zom. “ 


The following diagram shows the arrangement of the 
circular targets : 
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FIG. 7. 


The rectangular targets 2 m. x 3 m. are used as follows: 
In shrapnel firing at known distances, two lines of targets 
are established, each containing eight of the above rectangles, 
and consequently 2 m. x 24m. The interval between the 
targets is about 1om. In order to better mark the burst- 
ing point of the projectiles, 4 bannerols 6 m. in height, are 
planted parallel to and on either side of the line of fire, the 
interval between the bannerols is 50 metres, and they are 
50 metres from the line. 

The following plan will explain the arrangement for 
shrapnel fire. (Fig. 8.) 
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In the ricochet fire, 10 rectangular targets are placed 
by pairs, in the intervals, between two adjoining traverses 
of the redan or redoubt. Good shots are those, which 
strike within a rectangle 8 m. x 100 m., measured from the 
crest of the parapet. 


For the indirect breach fire, 6 or 8 rectangular targets 
are used according as the cuts are to be horizontal and 
vertical, or the fire be for the purpose of demolishing the 
upper half of a wall. In the first case the target is 
4 m. x 12 m. and the second 2 m. x 18 m. 

THE FIRING. 

™ All field, mountain and siege guns and mortars, are used 
at the polygons, and at some of them the sea coast guns, 
although as a rule, the fortress artillery execute the firing 
with the latter, at the sea coast stations. The field and 
mountain batteries use their own proper material in firing 
at known and unknown distances, as well as in battle firing. 
In the practice of the cadres of each group, however, the 
same guns are used by each, in firing at the same distances. 
The result of this practice is most carefully recorded for 
each piece, either of the batteries or those belonging to the 
polygons. 

Before commencing the practice, a careful inspection is 
made, to determine the exact condition of every gun, 
carriage and platform ; the implements and equipments and 
all the earthworks, etc., are put in complete repair. Sub- 
sequent examinations determine fully the effect of the 
firing, on the material. Having prepared everything, the 
practice commences and is executed without exception as 
follows : 
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FOR FIELD AND MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 

1. Practice by the cadres at known distances. 

2. Practice by the troops at known distances. 

3. Special practice by cadres. 

4. Practice by cadres at unknown distances. 

5. Battle firing by troops and cadres. 

FOR FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

1. Constructing the earthworks, etc. 

2. Practice by cadres at known distances. 

3. Practice by troops at known distances. 

4. Special practice by cadres. 

1. The practice at known or measured distances. 

This practice is executed, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
how far theory and practice agree or the difference between 
real and simulated firing, and also to determine the most 
practical rules and precautions, the observance of which, in 
the service of the various guns, will give the best results. 
During this practice, account is taken of the accuracy and 
mode of action of the different projectiles. From these 
observations, the corrections are based, on which the suc- 
cess of the firing depends. During the practice of the 
cadres, the corporals (pupils) and the one year volunteers, 
the corrections in aiming, etc., are made to correspond with 
the results obtained at the target, which are telegraphed to 
the battery, by the officer who marks and recovers the 
shot. On the other hand, the firing of the troops is cor- 
rected, by means of observations made by the chief of 
pieces and men, and that of the officers who direct the 
firing. As soon as the battery is in position for firing, the 
commander indicates the kind and object of firing, that will 
take place, and the distance of the target; he repeats the 
rules, that he deems necessary, and adds such observations, 
as he thinks, will promote the regular progress of the in- 
struction. He distributes the personnel for the service of 
the piece and specially directs that in using the breech-sight, 
the tables of fire be scrupulously followed, unless he orders 
to the contrary. , 
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The men, not required for the service of the piece, are 
united in the vicinity and on the windward side, at the most 
favorable point for observing the effect of the shots. When 
all is ready for firing, they are rejoined by all the cannoneers 
except those who are to fire the guns. A part of the men 
are sometimes stationed near the target so as better to ob- 
serve the result of the firing. As soon as the officer at the 
target signals that all is ready, the battery fires one round 
from each gun, commencing on the right, or leeward flank, 
but with sufficient interval between the shots, to properly 
note the results. When the last gun has been fired, the 
officer at the target signals to cease firing, whereupon the 
men return to their guns, where they are questioned by the 
officers,—the chief of pieces, by the captain—who corrects 
their observations, and gives the necessary explanations. 

In the practice of the cadres, the result of each shot may 
be communicated to the battery. During the practice with 
shrapnel, an officer and several non-commissioned officers 
are sent to the vicinity of the target, to note the bursting 
point of the projectile, which they do by means of the ban- 
nerols, planted outside of, and parallel to, the line of fire; 
they record the results, which are immediately communicat- 
ed to the battery, and compared with observations made 
there for the purpose of testing their accuracy. 

REGULATING THE DIRECT FIRE, 

The fire is considered regular, when the proportion of 100 
shots, which strike the target, corresponds sensibly to the 
indication given in the table of fire. The data of these 
tables, must be considered as most exact, and suitable for 
regulating the firing under ordinary circumstances, and must 
be employed in commencing the practice, unless the com- 
mandant of the polygons orders to the contrary, as for ex- 
ample in cases where corrections are evidently necessary. 
In firing, if the first shot has a deviation equal to, or in 
excess of twice the zone, which should contain one-half of the 
shots, or in other words has a deviation equal to four times 
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the probable deviation, the firing ceases momentarily and 
the data used in pointing the other pieces, is rigorously 
verified. If no error in data is discovered, then the sight 
must be modified, so as to correct the firing of all, from the 
deviation observed. 

2. When at a measured distance, the first two shots, give 
under the same conditions, an error, greater than twice the 
probable error of the third shot it must be corrected. 

3. When the first three shots deviate in the same direc- 
tion, the fourth shot must be corrected, provided one of the 
deviations is twice the deviation probable. 

4. If the first four shots deviate in the same direction, 
the fifth must be corrected, no matter what the deviation 
may be. 

In these different cases, the correction is made by assum- 
ing as a basis, the mean deviation observed, and applying 
it to all the pieces. If in the successive rounds of the bat- 
tery, one particular gun gives a constant deviation in the 
same direction, the correction need be applied only to that 
piece. When the fire has been thus rectified, if it is ob- 
served, that there are still repeated deviations in the same 
direction, five or six consecutive shots are fired, and the 
mean error taken as a basis, in which to make the corrections. 
When the accidental concurrence of all causes of disturbance 
results in an abnormal shot, it will not be considered in 
estimating the mean error. 

All the results of the firing, together with the corrections 
made, are the subject of aspecial report. In indirect breach 
firing, the commandant of the battery prepares a rough 
sketch of the scarp wall, on which he marks the points 
struck, as determined by co-ordinants, measured at the tar- 
get, and telegraphed after each shot. After the daily prac- 
tice, the captain refers briefly to the firing, calling attention to 
the principal conditions and peculiarities of the results, 
adding such rules and observations, as seem to him most 
useful. The officer at the post of observation, records all 
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the shots, noting the deviation in accuracy, range and height 
of bursting point, and everything which will enable those 
at the battery to fully correct these observations. During 
the practices with shrapnel, he places a man on the align- 
ment of each pair of bannerols, 150 paces outside of the line 
of fire, who observes the passage of the projectile and who 
signals the height of the bursting point above the ground, 
and whether in front or beyond the target. 

Asa rule the observers communicate with the batteries 
by means of the telegraph, but they are always furnished 
besides with signal flags. 

SPECIAL PRACTICE OF THE CADRES. 

This includes certain kinds of fire, not of frequent occur- 
rence in service, and also practice, when the ordinary mate- 
rials are wanting or of an inferior kind. In the selection of 
these exercises, the colonel of the regiment must give pre- 
ference to firing, the effect of which it is most difficult to 
explain verbally, and which consequently, it is more impor- 
tant to execute practically. Each year the cadres of the 
fortress regiments must practice breaching, and in the field 
artillery regiments curvated fire, etc. In addition both the 
field and fortress regiments practice night firing, with fire 
balls, shells, mortars, signal rockets, etc. 

Firing at movable targets and using spherical projectiles 
with rifled guns, firing from disabled carriages and even 
without carriages and by means improvised to replace them, 
all form a part of the special practice. 

FIRING AT UNKNOWN DISTANCES. 

The object of this practice is, to teach the officers and 
men to regulate the firing by means of the firing itself, or 
in other words, without determining the distance by geom- 
etrical measurements ; this is done ordinarily by estimating 
the distance, and then firing a few percussion shells to verify 
it. When this is done, the firing is regulated as in the prac- 
tice at known distances. As a rule the practice with shrap- 
nel is not commenced, until the distance has been thus de- 
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termined. The instruction in firing at unknown distances 
is given to the cadres and corporals (pupils) and mounted 
batteries of each brigade or group. Each captain must con- 
duct the firing at one of the prescribed distances, and if this 
is not practicable, then the captain, who has superintended 
the judging of the distance drill, during the year, conducts 
it. All the officers of the brigade or group, must be present 
during this practice. 

When everything is ready at the post of observation, 
the firing commences. As soon as each officer and man 
has had time to attentively note the point of fall of the shell, 
the captain faces them from the target and, while those at 
the post of observation are measuring the co-ordinates of 
the shot, questions each one as to the result, in order to de- 
termine, whether the shot was “short” or “ ot short,” and 
if not short, whether it was “good” or went beyond the 
target. 

Having settled these points and made any necessary cor- 
rections in the pointing, the firing is continued in the same 
way, until 2 good shots are obtained, with the same eleva- 
tion, when the firing with shrapnel commences. 

The following rules, written at Colfurits, and reserved by 
Captain (now Major Mario Torré of the 1st regiment of 
artillery), to whom I am indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion, will explain more fully the method of firing at unknown 
distances : 

1. The object of this firing is to determine the distance 
approximately by means of percussion shells, after which 
the firing with shrapnel commences. 

2. The practice must take place on all kinds of ground, 
under different atmospheric conditions, and with targets, 
representing infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in dispersed and 
close order. 

3. The distance is comprised between 650 and 2,150 metres, 
and is first estimated by the eye; each officer and soldier 
being required to state it; after the firing is completed, it is 
accurately measured with the telemetre. 
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4. The targets have a total front of not to exceed 20 
metres ; 20 metres in front of the target, a line is traced, 
and 20 metres outside the target, and from a point 54 me- 
tres in front, to 54 metres behind the target, banners, 5 
metres in height, are planted, the interval between them 
being 5 m. These are graduated with broad horizontal 
strips, to enable the officers at the point of observation, to 
better determine the height of explosion. 

5. The officer at the target, measures and records the 
deviation of each shot, and telegraphs the result to the 
major in the following words “short” or “ not short” add- 
ing “good,” when a shell has struck the target, or between 
the target and the lines 24 metres in front, ora shrapnel has 
burst in front of the target within 80 metres of it, and not 
more than 4 nor less than 1 meter above the ground: good 
shots are made known to the major alone, by a private tel- 
egraphic signal. When the shell firing is completed, the 
target is examined, the holes counted, and then quickly 
covered with paper for the shrapnel fire. 

6. Two good shells, at the same elevation, are necessary, 
before the distance can be considered approximately deter- 
mined for shrapnel. 

I was struck with the employment of these words, which 
are used so as to convey no special meaning to those at 
the guns, for example, a shot “not short” may be either 
“good” or a bad shot; the major alone knows by means of 
the private signal, whether it is “ good” or not, and when 
two good shots have been obtained, a¢ the same elevation, he 
orders the shrapnel fire to commence. But the officer in 
charge of the guns can only determine a good shot, by actual 
observation, and therefore, before making any variation in 
elevation, he must satisfy himself, that “not shoft” is also 
not good, otherwise he is only continuing his error, accord- 
ingly, he is not only on the alert himself, but questions those 
about him, and thus every man is made to feel that he is in 
a measure responsible for the firing, and the attention and 
interest are maintained. 
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7. The order to commence with shrapnel, is the only in- 
dication given to the captain, beyond his own observation, 
that two “good” shots have been obtained with the same 
elevation. 

8. Beforeconcluding the fire of shrapnel four good shrapnel 
shots must be made at the same elevation. As soon as the 
firing is satisfactory at one distance, the battery shifts to 
another point, where the practice is resumed. 

In changing the elevation of a breech-sight, for the 
purpose of getting the range, the following rules must be 
observed : 

RULES. 

1. All estimated distances will be reduced by 100 metres, 
and the elevation given for the distance, thus diminished, 
as estimated distance 1,200 metres, firing distance 1,100 
metres. If a good shot does not result, of course it will be 
necessary to increase or diminish the range, and the quan- 
tity by which this is done, will depend on the supposed 
distance of the object. 

2. For all distances, up to 1,000 metres by 100 metres ; 
for distances between 1,000 and 2,000 metres, by 150 me- 
tres ; for distances between 2,000 and the extreme range, by 
200 metres. 

3. If the resulting shot is “short,” the distance or eleva- 
tion is increased, as prescribed in rule 2; if still short, a 
second increase by same rule. Suppose now, the shot is 
“not short,” the captain must decide, whether it is “ good ” 
or has gone beyond the target ; if satisfied, that it is ‘‘ good,” 
he fires a second at the same elevation. If on the contrary, 
he thinks it is “long,” he sets the tangent scale at an eleva- 
vation corresponding to a mean between the last two shots. 

In the following table, a practical example, explains the 
method of varying the range. The distance is estimated 
at 950 metres, therefore by rule 1, the first shot must be 
fired at 850 metres; this proves to be “short;” the eleva- 
tion is now increased by too meters, as per rule 2, anda 
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second “short” is the result; it is again increased by the 
same quantity and the third shot is “not short.” The cap- 
tain now knows, that unless the ammunition is defective, 
the distance must correspond to an elevation between 34 
and 38 millimetres, or else must be 38; following this rule, 
he fires at the mean of the two preceding and establishes 
the range at 1,000 yards. 


Distance. | Results| 3 ¢ | 
n 
| 
Remarks. 

e 
1] 850|....| Shell. | 1 
I 
3 Toso, “* I 38}.... 
4 1000 I 
6)....|1000) 
8). Shrapnel}..!.. 
“ I 
To}.. I 34 T000)| 
Ir I 
12 I 31, 950 
13 I 
14). I 
15). I 30} 925 
16). I 
17}. I 


The foregoing record is kept by the officer at the guns 
and the following by the officer at the target; a careful 
comparison of these, with each other, and the rules given 
before, will explain the method : 

These reports are sent in daily after the practice and are 
eventually laid before the artillery committee, (Rome,) 
passing through the intermediate artillery commands. At 
Rome they are scrutinized with such care, that any devia- 
tion from the correct rules or doctoring of the reports is 
detected and the officer, who conducted the firing is called 


on to explain. 
To give an idea of the care taken in teaching officers and 
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60 2 Good 


men to work their guns under all circumstances, it will be 
interesting to relate that on one occasion at Colfurito, the 
batteries were ordered into position on low bottom land, 
heavy rains the night before, had covered the ground and 
the storms of several days before, had made it very soft ; 
the grass was high, and on the whole, was as bad as possi- 
ble. At each step the horses went in up to the knee, and 
finally the lead team of the last piece stalled, the off horse 
sinking so deep, that he fell and laid down. After vainly 
attempting to go on, the lead team was unhitched and the 
stalled horses released ; meanwhile the gun carriage had gone 
down several inches, but such is the lightness of the 7°": 
gun, that the wheel team, after some effort, succeeded in 
dragging the gun into position. Here the firing continued 
for an hour and I watched with great interest, the effect of 
the short heavy iron trail. But one seemed to sink much 
during the practice, the other scarcely at all. 

The Italians have an excellent way of pulling the lanyard, 
which is knotted at one end and instead of a fixed handle, 
has a sliding cylinder of wood ; the cannoneer pulls the lan- 
yard taut with his left hand, and by sliding the cylinder up 
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and then suddenly down, till it strikes the knot and explodes 
the friction tube. I observed this was also the practice in 
Russia and Austria. From the battery I went to the target, 
to witness operations ; the party consisted of an officer, the 
telegraph operator and several soldiers on the flank of the 
target and distant about 100 yards. Before each shot, word 
is telegraphed from the battery, and all are then on the 
alert until the projectile has exploded, when the result is 
recorded. 
BATTLE FIRING. 

This closes the practice of each brigade and is the final 
test of the progress and skill of each battery; the artillery 
commanders of the territory and regiment attend these 
practices. On the day appointed, the batteries take the 
road in the vicinity of the polygons, in all respects equip- 
ped for the field. The targets represent field guns with the 
cannoneers, officers and sergeants, mounted. Cavalry and 
infantry in line or as skirmishers and all placed at different 
points in the neighborhood. The trial is entirely competi- 
tive and is conducted, as it would be in battle, at distances 
which must be determined after the guns are unlimbered. 
After each kind of fire, the targets are examined and the 
result noted. The battery shifts its position, drawing nearer, 
thus shortening the distance (as would be the case were the 
enemy advancing) and opens fire again. After firing with 
shell, shrapnel and canister, the practice concludes. The 
successful battery has the honor of public mention, in orders, 
and the sous-officers, receive a small pecuniary reward, (as 
they do in fact in the practice at known distances and the 
indirect fire for breaching). The morning of June 25th, was 
certainly most unfavorable for artillery practice, a high wind, 
accompanied by a drenching rain, and mist. With the major 
commanding the brigade, I rode to a point, about one mile 
from the village at 4 a.m. Here we found the batteries, and 
the 1oth under Captain Torre, was at once ordered into 
position, on a hill near the adjoining village of Taverne, at 
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an estimate distance of 1,700 metres, from the target, which 
represented a company of infantry in line. In this position 
the battery remained seven minutes, firing 16 percussion 
shells ; the first shot was fired in six seconds and the range 
established within three minutes after unlimbering, the wind 
blowing fiercely across the line of fire ; result 36 hits. The 
battery advanced about 400 metres, and opened on a target, 
representing cavalry. Getting the range with 4 percussion 
shells, 16 shrapnel were fired, 433 hits, time about the same. 
Again advancing the battery, to within 800 metres, 16 shells 
were fired at infantry targets, time 3 minutes, 100 hits. 
Finally, at 400 metres, four rounds of canister at infantry, 
the result of which I did not learn. Most of the bullets of 
the shrapnel completely penetrated the target, which was of 
wood one-quarter inch thick. The other batteries followed 
Captain Torré’s, but I did not witness the firing. The 
value of battle firing is expressed by and is determined as 
follows : 

a—The number of hits. 

y—Time taken to determine range. 

z—Time of firing after range is established. 

As the time occupied in firing, or rapidity of fire is con- 
sidered twice as valuable as rapidity in establishing the 
range. 

In unlimbering and preparing the guns, serving the am- 
munition, regulating the fuzes, etc., the officers and men 
were cool, precise and skillful. No artillery officer could 
have witnessed this practice, without being fully impressed 
with the splendid progress, made by the Italians. Since I 
visited Italy, they have added a 9°™ (8.7) Krupp steel gun, 
to the field artillery, which in point of skill, will now match 
any of the field artilleries of Europe, 

Competitive practice of the most skilled non-commissioned 
officers. 

This takes place after the battle firing and is for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the non-commissioned officers, in learn- 
ing how to manage their guns. 
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The commandant of each battery, and company, selects 
two non commissioned officers, most distinguished by good 
conduct and excellence in markmanship ; each has a special 
gun, and detachment for its service—and must be able to 
use the telemetre in measuring distances. 

The distances are as follows : 


Field guns, . : . 800 metres. 
Mountain guns, 
Siege guns, . 600 “ 


The targets are rectangular, 3 metres in height and 4 
metres in width, with a bull’s eye one-tenth of a metre, in 
diameter. A miniature of this target, drawn toa scale, is 
kept by an officer, who locates on it, the shots by means of 
their co-ordinates. After the firing, the vertical and hori- 
zontal zones, containing 50 per cent. of the shots, are deter- 
mined. The width of the horizontal zone, multiplied by the 
width of the vertical zone, containing 50 per cent. of the 
shots, will give the area, which contains 25 per cent. of the 
shots fired, and the chief of piece, for which this surface is 
the least, wins the prize. For this he is entitled to wear a 
distinctive badge, provided the zone, which contains 50 per 
cent. of the shots he has fired, is not double that given in 
the tables of fire corresponding to the distance. He is 
obliged to contend again the following year, and lose his 
title as a skilled gunner, unless he is successful in two 
consecutive trials. He is then named in orders, and his 
badge is publicly conferred with appropriate ceremonies. 

The appointment and promotion of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are arranged as follows: 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
These are drawn from two sources, viz.: the ranks and 


the instruction batteries and companies. 


In order to be appointed corporal, a soldier must have 
served half a year, and have passed through the corporal’s 
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school, and to be eligible to the higher grades, the higher 
non-commissioned officers school heretofore described. 


OFFICERS—APPOINTMENT. 


The officers of the artillery are appointed from the ranks, 
the Military Academy, Turin, and civil life. 

Those from the ranks, are sent to the schools at Parma 
and Modena, and are commissioned, officers of the train com- 
panies. Asa rule, nearly all the graduates of the Military 
Academy, Turin, enter the school of application of artillery 
and engineers, as 2nd lieutenants ; they may however pass 
into the infantry and cavalry, and those, whose standing is 
very low, dothis. If they graduate from the school of ap- 
plication, they enter the artillery as 1st lieutenants. 

Civilians of technical education, that is, who have been 
educated at a Polytechnic, as civil engineers, pursue a spe- 
cial course of artillery study, to prepare them for the artil- 
lery and engineer school, which they enter. 

Those lieutenants of artillery, who do not pursue the 
course of study at this school, are not promoted to be ist 
lieutenants, until the infantry officers of the same date, from 
the Military Academy, Turin, are promoted. 


PROMOTION. 

Lieutenants must serve two years, before they are eligible 
to the next grade; captains four years, lieutenant-colonels 
three years and colonels two years. 

In time of war, this rule is not enforced. 

Promotion is general throughout the artillery and accord- 
ing to seniority ; an exception is made in the case of officers 
commissioned from the school, Modena, whose service is 
confined to the train companies ; they seldom rise above the 
grade of captain of train. 

Lieutenants, who have not passed through the artillery 
and engineer school, must undergo an examination, before 
promotion to captain, and all lieutenants are examined in 
fencing. 
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The following is the examination of the lieutenants, who 
have not passed through the artillery and engineer school. 
The examination is written, oral and practical, viz.: 


IST LIEUTENANTS OF THE FIELD AND FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


Written examination, Italian, - - - 3 hours. 
Oral examination, arithmetic and geometry, 20 minutes. 
Topography, - - - - - * 
Construction of batteries, — - - - - 2 * 
Fortifications, - - - * 
Organization of the artillery and its employ- 
ment in the field, - - - - - 3 * 
Artillery material - - - - - 25 “ 
Administration of a company or detachment, 10 “ 
Hippology, 
Time, - - - - - -  2hrs. 50m. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
Practical manceuvers and instruction. Time indefinite. 


IST LIEUTENANTS OF TRAINS. 


Written examination, Italian, - - - - 3 hours. 
Oral examination, geography, - - 15 minutes. 
Organization of the —_— and its employ- 
ment inthe field, - - - - -* 25 “ 
Artillery material - - - - * 
Administration of a company and detachment, 10 “ 
Hippology, - - - - - - - 10 * 
Total time, - - - 1h. 50m, 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
Practical manceuvers and instruction. Time indefinite. 
Captains of artillery are examined in the game of war, be- 
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fore being promoted major—they are givena problem, usually 
respecting the attack or defence of some portion of Italy, in 
which the candidate takes the role of commander of the 
forces, or of critic, after the game has been played by others. 
Annually, a commission assembles at the head-quarters of 
the general commanding, for the examination of candidates 
for promotion ; the president of the commission is either the 
general, commanding the territorial artillery or engineers, 
In the Italian artillery, the officers perform all duties, save 
those of the train, which as has been observed, are reserved 
for officers promoted from the school at Modena. The 
rule is, to commission young lieutenants in the fortress reg- 
iments, where they serve from two to four years; thence 
they pass to the field artillery regiments, or are detached 
for service at some of the artillery commands or establish- 
ments, thence they go into the field artillery regiments, 
changing again, when practicable, after four years. 

This rule is general, and its object is, to secure to each 
officer, the greatest practical experience. 

The excellent artillery material of the Italians, and the 
intelligence and esprit of the officers, is a sufficient proof of 
the soundness of the principle. 

Officers, who show uncommon skill at the arsenals, are 
sometimes continued on this duty, beyond the prescribed 
time ; on the other hand, those who manifest but little apti- 
tude or zeal, are often changed to other duty, before the 
expiration of this period. The militia officers of artillery, 
commanding batteries, are those, who have retired from 
service or resigned from the artillery. No inexperienced 
officer occupies so responsible a position. The lieutenants 
from the one-year volunteers, furnish the additional lieuten- 
ants required, to place the batteries and companies on a war 
footing. They serve for a year and as soldiers under the 
surveillance of the officers of the regiment—passing through 
the school for one year volunteers, they then serve for six 
months (1 year I believe now) as lieutenants of artillery, 
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when, if their course has been satisfactory, and they pass the 
requisite practical examinations, they are commissioned as 
officers of complement, and on the outbreak of war, join 
their respective batteries and companies. 

Several of these young officers were at the firing school, 
Colfurito, at the time of my visit, and were both zealous and 
accomplished. 

MOBILIZATION. 

In the event of war, a sufficient number of major-gener- 
als, chosen from those who have been promoted from the 
artillery, are appointed to command the artillery of the sev- 
eral armies. A lieutenant-general is the chief of all the ar- 
tillery. The staffs of these officers are taken from the entire 
artillery by selection. The necessary maps, etc., are fur- 
nished by the general headquarters, and the generals, with 
their respective staffs, must be en route to the place of 
rendezvous of their commands, within four days after re- 
ceiving their orders, and it is expected that their headquar- 
ters will be established and in operation, at least two days 
before the arrival of the different artillery brigades. In the 
meantime, the purchase of horses by commissions, consist- 
ing of one artillery officer and one veterinary surgeon, is 
begun, and the horses thus collected are disposed of in the 
following manner : 

1. To complete the batteries to 6 guns. 

To form the detachments and sections of train for the 
division and army-corps, staffs and those of the artillery and 
engineers and commissariat and bread columns. 

2. To complete the batteries to eight pieces. 

The hospital trains. 
Division artillery parks. 
General headquarters. 
Headquarters of the Army. 
3. The army corps artillery parks. 
The hospital and army artillery park trains. 
On the receipt of the orders to move, the batteries and 
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detachments must march, whatever their formation, which is 
completed, if necessary, at the place of rendezvous, where 
the horses and material are forwarded. The commanders 
of the regiments are required to see that the material for 
the different services is ready. 

The order for mobilization issues from the war-ministry 
direct, and is addressed to all commanders and commanders 
who, by their instructions, have special duties in connection 
with mobilizing the army. The territorial commands, also 
the territorial commanders of artillery, and the artillery di- 
rections, must give to the staff of the operating army a 
number of the officers under them, receiving in return a 
supply from the strength of the reserve. This must not, 
however, interrupt the regular operation of these commands. 
The officers and men on leave, in the reserve or militia, are 
called in by a royal decree, and must without delay present 
themselves at the nearest military district, where those be- 
longing to the artillery zeceive an overcoat and haversack ; 
they report to their respective regimental depots and to the 
special artillery companies, the same day, if possible, when 
their outfit is completed. To fill up the train companies of 
the artillery, a number of the cavalry reserves are sent to 
the field artillery for services as drivers. 

In time of peace the artillery regiments collect in their 
magazines, all that is necessary for clothing, equipping and 
arming the men on leave, or who are in the reserve or mili- 
tia ; this property is in charge of the depot company, and is 
systematically arranged for easy distribution as the men 
arrive. 

The latter are now thoroughly instructed and afterwards 
distributed to the batteries on train companies, as may be 
expedient and as vacancies occur. 

Every fortress regiment must also keep in its magazines 
all that is necessary to complete the equipment of the men 
of the reserve, those on unlimited leave, and the five militia 
companies attached to it, and to bring the companies from 
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a peace to a war footing. When the order for mobilization 
is received, the special duties of the fortress regiment are : 

1. To fill all deficiencies in their magazines, depots, etc. 

2. To equip the men called in, and put the companies on 
a war footing. 

3. To prepare the mountain-batteries for service. 

In other respects the general orders in reference to mo- 
bilizing the field artillery are followed. The wagons and 
material for the transportation of the intendance of an army, 
are stored at central points ; consequently the men and ani- 
mals of the train companies for this service are at once de- 
spatched to their destination, which as has been previously 
stated, is known beforehand. 

The following table shows the number of batteries and 
companies and the officers, men and horses necessary to 
place the Italian field and fortress artillery on a war footing. 


2 a8 
bo 3 sé 
Total artillery, 9) 130] 747| 42,496) 31,124| 70 


ITALY—REMARKS. 


The organization of the Italian artillery is but a type of 
the other artillery organizations of Europe. Everywhere is 
found a special bureau of the war ministry charged with the 
administration of the artillery, with which that of the engin- 
eers is frequently united, In fact the intimate connection, 
between these two arms of the service, so noticable through- 
out all Europe, is no where more so than in Italy. The 
officers have a common origin in education, and as far as 
possible their service, which has its widest separation in the 
mere details of the lower grades, is brought into perfect 
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harmony with increased rank and experience, and in the 
artillery and engineer committee, finds a unity, which is 
mutually and highly advantageous to both, and to the service 
generally. The artillery staff is likewise a feature of organ- 
ization common to all foreign artilleries, and as in Italy, 
includes a number of officers in excess of those needed with 
the troops. The name may be wanting, but the principle is 
fully and universally recognized. The spirit of the Italian 
organization, is the widest cultivation of its personnel, and 
as far as possible, this is reached by periodical changes of 
station and service, the officers first serving in one branch 
and then in another. 

In the field and fortress artillery, the distinctive features 
are the instruction batteries and companies, the duties of 
train, the absence of horse artillery, the armament of the 
cannoneers, the peculiarities of the stable management, and 
the coast and veteran companies. 

The instruction commands are also to be found in Ger- 
many and Russia, and greatly facilitates the education of 
both officers and non-commissioned officers, and at the same 
time the establishment of uniformity in drill and discipline. 
The train companies of the field artillery regiments no doubt 
constitute a defect in the organization of the field artillery, 
for there is certainly but little similarity between the duties 
of the artillery and those of the train, and there is an ab- 
surdity in calling officers and men artillery soldiers, who 
have nothing to do with the artillery service; further the 
existence of the train companies in the field artillery regi- 
ments occasions comparisons between the officers of the 
train and those who are not, which is productive of some 
ill-feeling. 

Under these circumstances, it would no doubt be better, 
to separate the two services, by forming 2 regiments of train 
of the 30 train companies, or else the latter should be turn- 
ed over to the intendance department, leaving to the artillery 
the performance of its legitimate duties. 
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That the Italians have no horse artillery is due to eco- 
nomical considerations, the peculiar topographical features 
of the country, and the difficulty of procuring horses, the 
supply being insufficient for even the peace organization. 

In this connection I will remark, a peculiar feature of 
stable management in Italy, which was also observed in the 
artillery stables of the Turks at Constantinople. viz.: the 
straw bedding is removed but once in 40 days. As much of 
the manure as possible is taken away every morning, and a 
little fresh straw used as a top dressing. This practice was 
apparently productive of no illness among the horses, for of 
all the animals of the roth regiment at Caserta, near Naples, 
in the month of June, there were but 1o in the infirmary, 
and these were suffering from kicks and colds, ete. ! 

The Italians feel, that they have obviated the necessity of 
horse artillery, by the adoption of the 7.5 centimetre gun, 
which with its carriage and limber loaded, is the lightest 
field piece in Europe, and available even in the mountains. 
Still as the plains of Lombardy and the lower valley of the 
Po, would no doubt be the theatre of any serious war in 
Italy, many officers feel, that a heavier gun will be neces- 
sary, even for that purpose, and the adoption of the 9°™ 
Krupp field gun, is perhaps a step in that direction. 

Arming 2, 3 and 5 of the gun detachments, with the car- 
bine, constitutes with the French an exception to the uni- 
versal custom of giving cannoneers no fire arms. The 
idea is to keep off skirmishers, a duty properly devolving 
on the battery supports. 

There is no feature of the artillery tactics essentially dif- 
ferent from our own. The advantage of the coast company 
and that of the veterans are apparent. The one in per- 
forming the practical work of the experimental committee, 
becomes thoroughly familiar with all improvements, and in 
turn furnish instructors; the other provides suitable em- 
ployment for faithful soldiers, who without being fit for 
active service, are of well known integrity and therefore as 
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fully qualified as younger and stronger men, for the duties 
assigned them. 

The plan of instruction is most excellent, being fully 
adapted to the wants of the service, and progressive through- 
out. The system of giving out themes, conducting con- 
ferences and concluding all branches of practical and theo- 
retical instruction, by examination, is intended to, and in 
reality does, bring every officer and non-commissioned officer 
under the surveillance of his superior, and neither ignorance 
nor idleness is passed over. But these are not character- 
istic of the Italian artillery, which is essentially enthusiastic 
and highly intelligent. In the report on artillery material, 
which will supplement this on organization, it will be seen, 
that the Italian time fuze is second to no other, and that the 
Italians claim to have discovered the process of making 
steel-bronze guns simultaneously with General Uchatius of 
the Austrian artillery. Their sea coast guns are a skillful 
combination, of the Rodman plan of cooling, with the Eng- 
lish of re-enforcing by heavy bands, and the French (Ref- 
frye) system of breech fermeture. 

Finally an attractive feature of the artillery service in 
Italy is, the bon-hommie and camaraderie of the officers, who 
under their field officers resemble united families, where 
all are on the best terms. Native grace and politeness, 
have much to do with this, and the military courtesy, which 
recognizes the superiority, conferred by rank alone, is never 
wanting even in the lowest grades. 


Note.—For errata see last page of the Journal. 
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PRIZE MEETING OF 1880. 


A General Meeting of the Military Service Institution of 
the United States was held at Governor’s Island, N. Y. H., 
September 18th, 1880, at 8 P. M., Major General Hancock 
presiding, for the purpose of congratulating the Officers of 
the Army on duty with the rifle teams from the Military 
Divisions of the Missouri, Pacific and Atlantic, upon their 
success at Creedmoor. Besides the members of the Institu- 
tion, there were present the Officers of the National Rifle 
Association, Officers of the National Guard and other 
prominent riflemen of the State of New York. 

The subject of military rifle practice was fully, but in- 
formally, discussed. Subsequently the company was in- 
vited to an entertainment provided by the members of the 
Institution residing on Governor's Island. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

This meeting of the Military Service Institution is called to order. 
We are assembled here to receive the officers of the rifle teams of the 
Army, who have been lately competing for the prizes at Creedmoor. 
Called at a late moment to preside this evening, I shall make but a few 
remarks previous to proceeding with the order of ceremonies that has been 
arranged. 

The three teams of the Army now present, it appears, have been the 
most successful in the struggle for the Hilton trophy. 

I only regret that, although they have made such favorable scores, 
they did not quite attain those made on a previous occasion. There is, 
however, one source of congratulation : The contest was so conducted as 
to show due respect for rank: the team of Lieutenant-General Sheridan 
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taking the first prize, that of Major-General Hancock the second, and that 
of Major-General McDowell the third. If we can do much in such an 
orderly way on this occasion, what may we not expect in the future? 

I will ask (as I stated to you that it was only within the last few 
moments that I expected to be present) that General Crittenden make a 
few remarks suitable to the occasion. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF GENERAL T. L. CRITTENDEN, U. S. A. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen and Officers of the Army who were at 
Creedmoor :—A few days since I was requested by Gen. Fry and some 
other members of the Institution to make some remarks on this occasion 
simply in congratulation. We think, gentlemen, that you have accom- 
plished several things that make an excellent showing. You got to the 
ground; you got there in good condition; you knew how to use your 
weapons ; and you used them successfully. But this is not your triumph 
alone. You are but members of the Army to which we all belong, and 
the Army, we think, is a healthy body, and it rejoices in the vigor and en- 
terprise of all its members. We have triumphed as well as you. You 
have brought honor on yourselves, and you have brought some honor that 
reflects upon the Army. We heartily congratulate you on your success. 
We do not congratulate you on a triumph over those competitors who do 
not belong to the regular Army; but it is on your success we triumph. 
We, as officers of the Army, rejoice always, I think, in whatever shows ex- 
cellence in our citizen-soldiers, and I trust, gentlemen, that, unless you do 
better next time, they will beat you. If they do,I shall be glad to be 
there to assist in celebrating their victory. 

Now, we members of this Institution think that we, too, have been 
doing something for the Army, and there is a business aspect to this enter- 
tainment to which I would like to call your attention, and it is this: This 
Military Service Institution, which has been established for about a year, 
has collected, as you see, this Museum. It has published three periodicals, 
which have been commended, even by the critics. It has won the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of War. It has received contributions from the 
General of the Army. It has countenance with the ranking officers of 
the Service. It has the paternal care of our cherished and distinguished 
President, General Hancock. None hold back but the young talent of the 
Army, and we ask you who have achieved something for the Army to aid 
us in bringing these young men of talent in the Service to the support of 
this Institution. If you can do that, we think there will be no ques- 
tion at all of the eminent success of this Institution. It opens a channel 
through which all the ability of the Army may display itself to the people. 
Except in time of war the Army has no opportunity. Your competitors, as 
soldiers of the States, and the State Guards, have ample chances of show- 
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ing their soldiership. They have their regiments together, their brigades 
together, their divisions together, and they can march in the streets and 
show what they have accomplished with their soldiership. It is not 
so with us, We want to keep ourselves more before the people, and show 
them that we have a real interest in our profession ; that we are endeav- 
oring to improve the Service; so far as lies within our power to improve the 
Service, we shouid do what I have been suggesting: encourage and sup- 
port this Institution. Now, gentlemen, congratulating you again on your 
success, I bid you good-night. [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT : 

This seems to be a favorable opportunity to listen to remarks from the 
intelligent gentlemen who have competed in the late contests, and for 
others who have been interested in this and similar matters, either inside 
or outside of the Army, to make remarks that may become a matter of 
record in connection with these contests. We invite this kind of discus- 
sion, gentlemen, and would be glad to hear from you. General Kelton, 
as you were in charge of one of the teams that won prizes, we should be 
very glad to hear from you on this occasion. 


Remarks OF GENERAL J. C. Ketton, U, S. A. 

I am asked to give, informally, my experience at, and opinion of, 
Creedmoor, and at once emphatically say that notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages the military are at there—disadvantages not perceived by those 
not stationed at Creedmoor—it is one of the best military schools, in an 
important respect, in the land. Judging from the incentive to rifle prac- 
tice, the prospect to compete in marksmanship at Creedmoor has given, 
for two years now, throughout the whole Division of the Pacific, and the 
benefit the art has derived from the accomplished riflemen who have grad- 
uated there, and who act as Rifle Instructors, throughout the Division, the 
Government each year gains by having its troops rendered more efficient 
in the field, many times the cost of sending a team to Creedmoor; more- 
over the Government gains a knowledge of the weapon it has placed in 
the hands of its troops, not only in comparison with other military rifles, 
but with all other rifles, which is of incalculable advantage to it and to 
the Army. The marksmanship of army riflemen this year in individual 
and team matches in competition with all others, armed with the best long 
range rifles, has been remarkable. They have won against all comers 
forty-one out of one hundred and twenty prizes in individual matches. 

The Springfield rifle in the International match was preeminent. It 
won in the hands of one of the Pacific team the first prize in the first stage 
of the military championship match and in the hands of a distinguished 
rifleman of the Atlantic team, who ran with uncleaned rifle to the 1,000 
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yard range to enter the second stage of the same match, it won the U. S. 
Championship Gold Medal. Its arsenal reputation was long since well es- 
tablished; and now in its best form its practical excellence in the hands of 
troops has been fully established. 

The Government cannot pay too much for such information, to be ob- 
tained in no other way satisfactorily and surely, as by sending its rifle in 
the hands of its best marksmen to Creedmoor. Our rifle has been very 
much improved in the last two years in several respects, and the ammuni- 
tion has been likewise greatly improved. But it will not do to say that either 
is perfect, or that the enterprising arms companies of the country will long 
permit the Government rifle to keep the place army riflemen have this 
year given it. Therefore, competition between it and all others must be 
kept up, and in no way can this be done so well as by assembling teams 
annually, and at no place as advantageously to the whole country and so 
satisfactorily to the army as at Creedmoor. Long live Creedmoor! 

But, as I remarked, at Creedmoor the military are at some disadvan- 
tage. The Government, in its relations to Creedmoor, appears very 
much in the position of a rich man invited to visit a poor cousin, and who 
thereafter continues to live off him. This condition of affairs should not 
longer be maintained. It was very civil, kind, and, perhaps, to some ex- 
tent helpful to the Rifle Association of the U.S. to throw open to, and 
have the Government establish army teams on their grounds. But now 
that the great benefit of the Association to the Army has been 
fully recognized, and the advantages of the school of rifle prac- 
tice at Creedmoor is felt throughout the Army, this relation, perhaps, a 
little humiliating to the U. S., should not longer be permitted to exist. It 
is now time for the rich man to be not only just but generous. I, therefore 
as a friend of Creedmoor, and on the part of those graduated therefrom 
the Division of the Pacific, express the hope that Division Commanders, by 
whom the benefits of this school have been first felt, will unite in urging 
Government to purchase some acres of land near the range, and put up 
thereon a substantial building, containing mess rooms and rooms for the 
use of both the men and officers of teams sent there; there should be a 
large bath-house attached. There should be some sick wards, and a load- 
ing room for each team, and an abundant supply of wholesome water in- 
troduced. The teams should live in tents as now. A trader should be 
induced to come annually with such articles as the military requires. 
There should be a band on the ground, and occasional evening entertain- 
ments of a literary kind in the reading room. 

Thus provided for, the assembled army riflemen can be expected, 
(which certainly they can not now), to perform skilfully and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government and themselves, the important duty assigned to 
them. This year the Government has expected men, sent at great ex- 
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pense from remotest posts, to perform aspecial duty requiring the greatest 
nerve, a well-nourished body and a contented disposition, on food fur- 
nished by the lowest bidder. They had to live on what they could get, 
often poorly prepared, and of poor quality, not what they require to fit 


them for a special duty. Yet they nobly did their duty. You can infer. 


from this of what splendid stuff the select army riflemen are composed. 
What devotion and determination to accomplish well the object for which 
they were assembled, our riflemen have shown. But how much more 
gratifying would have been the results, had these duties been performed 
under more favorable circumstances. 

There were 124 individual prizes shot for this year, and 840 compet- 
itors; 41 prizes were won by the Springfield rifle, and of these 22 were won 
by the fifteen members of the Pacific Team. The highest score made 
in the International Match was 95 by a member of the Pacific Team. The 
highest score made at 600 yards was 322 by the Pacific Team. That 
team may be congratulated upon these results. They would have made 
a higher score in the International Match, except for accidents, one of 
which was to send a bull’s eye upon the Missouri target. 

It was an unintentional act of generosity ; Missouri didn’t require any 
assistance, but we are all sorry it didn’t count in their score as it was lost 
to ours, for the Captain of the Missouri Team has so won all hearts by his 
persevering toil in coaching his team, by unremitting devotion to their 
interests, by his amiability and unselfishness, that we would have given 
him this bull’s eye with the utmost pleasure. I hope, as his Division com- 
mander looks with honest pride during the next year upon the trophy so 
pluckily won under many disadvantages by his Team, that he will give 
his kindly support to Creedmoor and to the necessary legislation for its 
improvement, for no where else can such splendid riflemen be graduated. 
In his Division fine marksmen are especially required, and he can greatly 
aid in making Creedmoor a grand success in furnishing them if he will. 

One of the most agreeable experiences at Creedmoor, which will in- 
terest the whole army, I am sure, was the notification from our most liber- 
al Chief of Ordnance that he had altered some 58 calibre breech-loading 
rifles into 20 bore breech-loading shot guns, which, with the approval of 
the General of the Army and Secretary of War, he would furnish in 
sufficient number to companies to enable the men to kill small game, to 
induce them to take to the fields and woods, and there learn woodcraft 
and self-reliance, and by honest toil and wholesome effort add to the daily 
fare of the mess. 

I regard this as a beneficent act, and the Ordnance Department, now 
so liberally conducted, has endeared itself to the army. May the desire 
of the Chief of Ordnance be gratified, and the shot-guns be authorized. 
The official report upon these guns says they will cost $8.40, and that 
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they hit harder and shoot closer than the fine English Greener double- 
barrelled shot-gun of the same bore. Two of these guns with ammuni- 
tion will be here in a day or two for trial. 

The true, kind, and scientific officer in charge of Springfield Armory, 
who kindly replies to every suggestion about small arms, and who tries, or 
gets authority to try, every device that will probably improve the rifle, has 
extended the greatest kindness to the Pacific Team, by sending ammuni- 
tion out of his own stores. For the pleasure and satisfaction of Division 
Commanders and his, I could have wished that one of the army teams this 
year had made the highest scores yet made at Creedmoor. But they will 
not have long to wait for this satisfaction, if the advantages now extended 
to the Army are maintained and improved upon. 

The thanks of the Pacific Team are due and are most cordially 
extended to the Commanding General of this Division for courtesies ex- 
tended upon their arrival, for his attention, so far as he could give it to 
their wants, at Creedmoor, and for the reception he has extended to them 
this evening. 

May he live long and be happy, and may some of his best efforts 
be exerted in the future, as in the past, in aid of Creedmoor. 


THe PRESIDENT: 

I should be very glad if these remarks could have a continuation, and 
I think they would be especially appropriate from some one connected 
with the volunteer forces—those who originated this competition at 
Creedmoor, and who were really instrumental in the success that has ac- 
crued to the regular army up to this date in these contests. General 
Wingate is present. May we hear from you, sir? 


Remarks Or Gen. Georce W. Wincate, N. R. A. 

If I had had any idea, gentlemen, that I should be asked to address an 
audience this evening I should have endeavored to prepare myself with 
some suitable remarks, and I am somewhat at a loss to know what 
to say to you appropriate to the occasion. Those gentlemen who have 
been competitors on this ground must understand the position we are 
placed in. We are all of us beginners, and have no military connection 
whatever. To manage a range requires a good deal of executive ability, time 
and money. To those of us who are active business men, as I believe we 
all are, it is no small labor to give to the details that time and attention 
required, not only in the city, but on the ground. What we want more 
than anything else is intelligent complaint, not simply grumbling ; but to 
have gentlemen, who, like you, have lived on the range, to advise us 
where the weak spots are, and what we can do, with the limited amount of 
time and money at our disposal, to remedy it. We can only go down to 
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the range at a certain hour and under certain circumstances. Those in 
charge of the range know perfectly well the times when and the circum- 
stances under which we could be there. Even when there, the opportunity 
of looking over 100 acres is small, and many of us have not that facility or 
knowledge that a man in the active service has to know what ought to be 
done to make the camps properly, and particularly what ought to be done 
in the way of running the grounds smoothly, and making the matches suc- 
cessful. I may state that there has been a good deal of discussion among 
the directors of the Association in regard to what we can do next year to 
remedy the defects. It is our desire, and I think the attempt will be made, 
to make the programme at avery early day. The programme ought, I 
think, to be published the first part of July, and we will endeavor now to 
make a programme, and to make the executive officer arrange things so 
that matches can be shot ; fix what matches can be shot within the time 
at our disposal; fill up every target, and, in other words, get the best 
result we can in the time at our disposal. Now any suggestions which 
can be made to us, I don’t refer so much to suggestions of this character, 
but a private note to any of the directors in regard to anything connected 
with the range, would be esteemed a great favor. I think I speak for my 
associates even more than for myself. 

Now you ask me my individual opinion in regard to the effect of team 
practice. Speaking for the National Guard, I will simply say this: that 
we consider that, while the fact of twelve expert shots, belonging to any 
particular organization, is a matter of no particular military value, the 
competition and strife among the members of that organization to bring 
together and develop those men is of the greatest military value: that, 
while (to use a common simile) it is easy to bring a horse to water, nobody 
can make him drink, so it is easy to make a man, even in the National 
Guard, to spend a certain amount of ammunition; but you cannot make 
him a good shot unless you arouse a certain interest in the matter in him; 
and if you excite the regimental esprit de corps, and, still further, the com- 
pany esprit de corps, you can bring out good shots that you otherwise 
cannot get. That is particularly the case with the National Guard. 
While the Army seems to have an unlimited amount of ammunition, and 
while if any individual at Creedmoor complains of the rifle the Ordnance 
Department will turn him out a new one, we cannot do that in the 
National Guard; and if we let a man have forty rounds in a year, the 
State thinks it extremely liberal; and the unfortunate body of which I 
was a member this year was only able to afford $150.00 to put in a team to 
compete against the Army, and none of us were able to raise that amount 
by private subscription either. Gentlemen, the State of New York stands 
to-day asa “ busted institution” [Laughter], but, as far as the guns are 
concerned, I will here say—going back to my original subject, which is 
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_ what I really want to talk about—that the officers of the National Rifle 
Association wish the officers of the Army and the public to understand 
that Creedmoor is the place where every man and every gun stands 
right on its own bottom, and it is an extraordinary thing that our 
matches show year after year that, while we have a number of expert 
shots, it by no means follows that when we come to our contests we always 
win; for we find it often happens that on these occasions some gentle- 
man, who comes from the rural districts, and has scarcely got the hay- 
seed out of his hair, takes off the prize; and, in my judgment, it is not a 
good plan to live at Creedmoor. Certainly a prolonged residence at 
Creedmoor by no means makes a man a winner; and that is a problem 
which is well worth studying out—as to whether, for instance, those on 

' the ground first do not, perhaps, practise too much. Certainly, whatever 

is the fact, the figures show that the late comers, and those never on the 

; range before, are very apt to make the best scores and walk off with the 

prizes. It has been done again and again. Now, the suggestion might 

be made to us as to whether there is not some advance to be made in this 

system of shooting, whether we are to be tied right down to 500 yards, as 

we are now,with an occasional variation to 600 yards; whether a company 

team cannot be brought in to arouse company emulation? I have, as the 

Chairman knows, discussed with him the propriety of a skirmisher’s 

match, which, in my judgment, at least, is the real shooting of the day. 

It seems to me if we could get up a match where they march from the 

200-yards range up to the 500 and 600-yards range, and then back again, 

that that would be the best match in a military point of view; and also 
introduce volley firing, particularly at longer ranges. 

But you, gentlemen, who have been on the ground longer than some 

of us, know better what is to be done, and, as I said before, suggestions 

of that character would be very gladly received. I thank you for your 

attention. [Applause.] 


Tue Presivent: 

‘ You may not be aware of the fact that we have here to-night the 
editor of the Army and Navy Journal, who writes so well about these 
| affairs; and to you who do not know him as well as we, let me say that 
he can talk as well as hecan write. We would be very glad to hear from 


him. 


Remarks OF Cotonet W. C. CHuRCH. 

I would not have believed that statement unless it had come from 
General Hancock, because, while I have had many thoughts to express 
on this subject of rifle practice, yet-—and I suppose some of you have 
had my experience—there seems to be some incomprehensible antagon- 
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ism between the free flow of my thoughts and a standing position. I 
never could understand precisely why it was, but it certainly is the fact. 

There is one thing I should like to suggest here. I feel a little diffi- 
dent about doing it in the presence of somuch rank and dignity; but I 
would like to call attention to the fact that the winning team in this 
match was composed entirely of enlisted men. I believe that General 
Sheridan discouraged the presence of officers upon that team. I do not 
wish to be understood as making any comment upon it. I simply call 
attention to the fact as one to be considered. The suggestion in my mind 
was that perhaps the enlisted men being all on a common level of associa- 
tion, there was homogenity in the team. Whatever the fact, I certainly 
should be sorry to see any course that would be likely to debar officers 
from taking part in those contests, because I think it important for the 
education of men. I should consider it exceedingly unfortunate for the 
ultimate result of target practice if the officers did not derive from it that 
incentive to study which is obtained from such competitions as these ; 
and for that reason I don’t wish to be understood for a moment as mak- 
ing any comment upon it ; but simply call attention to the fact. 

As I was coming here to-night, one fact was called to my attention, 
which I had entirely forgotten, which I thought might be an interesting 
contribution to the history of rifle practice, for so far as I can recollect it 
has never been made yet a matter of record. My attention was first 
called to the importance of this subject as early as 1864, during the war, 
by two Englishmen, one of whom was an officer, not of the regular Eng- 
lish Army, but of their volunteer organization, I think it was. You 
remember, that this movement for rifle practice in England originated 
at the time of an excitement over a possible French invasion, and the 
enthusiasm aroused by those ringing lines of Tennyson, “ Form, form, rifle- 
men, form!” These gentlemen had been associated in that movement in 
some form, and coming to this country they were very much interested in 
introducing the English system which we have since introduced into the 
country, and they went so far as to undertake to establish a range in New 
Jersey, which was a very unfortunate attempt, and met with no success; 
and I remember one of them, after I had become interested in Creed- 
moor, meeting me and prophesying the utter failure which he believed 
would attend the efforts we were then making; so that, like all these 
movements it was some two or three years before anything was actually 
accomplished, and it was not, in fact, until Gen. Wingate came forward, 
and, with an enthusiasm which perhaps belonged to his earlier years—I 
don’t know whether he still retains it, as the gray begins to touch his hair 
and whiskers—he devoted himself to it. I think that it is not improper 
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was nothing but the enthusiasm of youth that would persuade men to 
work as they had to work, and did some seven, or eight, or nine years 
ago. We were all younger then, and more ready to work pro bono pudlico 
than we are now; but it required the most constant effort of energy and 
devotion such as a man naturally gives to his own private business—without 
the slightest return, except the consciousness of performing one’s duty to 
those interested in the movement, and to the public. You may imagine 
how very gratifying it is to those who took part in those early efforts, to 
see the great success that has attended them. It is abundant compensa- 
tion for whatever they did, and is a stimulus to future efforts, if such 
efforts are needed. They seem hardly to be needed now. The Rifle 
Association is established on a firm basis, and if the timely suggestions of 
Gen. Kelton are acted upon, the only difficulty which we have had to con- 
tend with so long, will be met, and that is the difficulty in making the bal- 
ance sheet come out right at the end of the year. The National Rifle 
association’s sources of income are not large. The annual membershisp 
and gate dues are a trifle only, and they have to keep on their pay-rolls 
something like seventy-five men during these matches, and any one that 
goes there can see that there must be a very considerable outlay. The 
State of New York has allowed them $5,000 a year; but a great light has 
come upon the authorities at Albany, and they are beginning to think that 
they had better keep their money for some other purpose, I don’t know pre- 
cisely what. The present regime is not as favorable to expenditure at 
Creedmoor, I understand, as those that have preceded it. For that reason, 
if we are going to maintain the range in all its usefulness and vigor, it 
becomes increasingly important that some other sources of income should 
open to the Rifle Association. The law which originally established it, 
authorized the State of New York, the City of New York and the City of 
Brooklyn to pay 35,000 a year to the range; but subsequently the Con- 
stitution of the State was amended, and a prohibition was introduced into 
that Constitution which made it impossible any longer, and the contribu- 
tion from the State is not one based, as I understand it, upon any law; 
but it comes out of some general fund, and is contingent upon the interest 
taken by the State authorities, which is not, I regret to say, upon the 
increase. [Applause.] 


Remarks or Gen. T. F. Ropensoucu, U. S. A. 

Mr. President :—I did not intend to join in the discussion but feel 
it my duty, in the absence of any other authorized person, to correct an 
evident misapprehension regarding the position of the military authorities 
of the State of New York toward Creedmoor. The present regime is 
favorable to rifle practice only as a fart of the instruction of the National 
Guard. The Adjutant General, upon coming into office, found a force 
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of 20.000 men organized, armed, tolerably equipped and showing a larger 
proportion of marksmen than any other armed body in the United States. 
On the other hand he finds certain deficiencies to remedy and improve- 
ments called for, in organization, instruction, discipline and equipment, for 
which the present appropriation is inadequate. While the great benefits 
which have accrued to this State and to the Country from Creedmoor are 
fully appreciated, the annual expenditure for that purpose is reduced, 
temporarily, in order to meet other equally important and more pressing 
military necessities. 


Tue Presipent.—I have no doubt you will be much pleased to hear 
from a representative of the winning team in this late event at Creed- 
moor, and if one of the gentlemen authorized to represent it is present and 
will make a few remarks to us we should be glad to hear from him. 


Remarks oF Ligut. W. W. Nicuots, U. S. A. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—You have all heard the name of the Mis- 
souri Team to-night, and I am sorry a more worthy representative of that 
team is not here to reply to the remarks of the learned gentlemen who have 
preceded me. It is true we won the Hilton Trophy, but only those on 
the ground who witnessed the contest saw how close a match it was. 
Our opponents were men whom we had cause to fear. They shot equally as 
well as we did, and, as a gentleman has said here to-night, the Division of 
the Missouri rifle team was composed of enlisted men only; I feel it my 
duty to say that the other teams were composed of men who were equally 
good, although about one-half of them, I believe, were commissioned offi- 
cers in the army. The Atlantic Team, I believe, had six commissioned 
officers, the Pacific nearly as many, perhaps five. At the 600 yards range 
when the ten men on each of the teams of the Division of the Missouri 
and the Division of the Atlantic had completed their scores there was a 
tie. When the Missouri Team went back to the 500 yards it had a gain 
of nine points over the Atlantic Team, and nine points are a great many 
to make up at one range. The Atlantic Team fought nobly and made up 
that difference with ten men. It was a stroke of fortune, more than any- 
thing else, that brought in the Missouri Team No.1. The Pacific Team 
at the 600 yards range made more than either the Atlantic or the Mis- 
souri Team, and it was bad fortune for them that they did not stand as 
well as the other teams. I must say when we went to Creedmoor last year 
we had no idea of the excellence in shooting that was required in order to 
compete on that range. We carried back with us a knowledge of what a 
rifleman must be to succeed there, and we owe it to the National Guard 
and to General Hancock. [Applause.] This year we strove hard and 
succeeded in winning the trophy. We hope next year to make a hard 
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fight for it ; but if it is won by the team representing the Military Division 

of the Atlantic, or the Division of the Pacific, or one of the States, we will ‘ 
hope to turn the trophy over to them with as good will and as nobly as 

’ the representatives of the State of New York did to us. Gentlemen, I | 
believe that is all Ihave to say, and am sorry some more worthy representa- 

» tive is not present. | 


THE PRESIDENT : 

We should now be happy to hear from some of the gentlemen who are 
authorized to speak for the other teams. Mr. Nichols has explained to 
us in a very entertaining manner the circumstances under which they won 
their prize, and we should like to hear what explanation the gentlemen of 
the other teams have to give of their failure to take it. Will Col. Litch- 
field oblige us with the reasons that governed him 1N LOSING that match? 


(Laughter. ] 


Remarks or Cot. H. G. Litcuriecp, U. S. A. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I approach the “firing point,” 
at the call of the Chairman, considerably in the same condition that some of 
; my young friends did on last Thursday. I don’t feel quite equal to the task, 

and beyond expressing in behalf of the team, which it was my honor to 

have in charge, our thanks to this Institution for this most agreeable 
and creditable entertainment, I hope little will be expected of me. At 
the call of the Chairman, however, it is very easy for me to explain why 
the team of the Division of the Atlantic did not win the Hilton Trophy. 

Sir, they were out-shot! (Applause.) That's the plain truth of it; and I 

am glad, indeed, that their foemen were so worthy. True, we did not beat 

the record, and that is the worst of it. But we didn’t have a good chance 
ee beat the record. The day was unfavorable. It was one of the worst days 
_ upon which a match could be shot at Creedmoor. The wind and the re- 
fraction of the sun upon the moist atmosphere of the ground were totally 
unmanageable. The apparent position of the target was such that at times 
? if you fired where you thought it was, you fired into the ground ; again, it 
would apparently rise so that if you fired where it seemed to be, you went 
over the top of it. That is another reason why the team of the Division of 
the Atlantic failed to win the trophy. But, Mr. Chairman, they tried to win 

it, and it was not from lack of earnestness that they did not win it. 

Some other remarks, perhaps, might be in place in regard to the 
beneficial results of these trials atCreedmoor. The life of a working rifle- 
man is not a happy one. (Laughter.) The fall meeting at Creedmoor 

_ usually occurs early in September. I labored with my associates of the 
directorship for two years to put that meeting off a little later. Such an 
early meeting in the season brings the preliminary practice of the officers 
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and men necessarily in the months of July and August. Proper and ade- 
quate ranges have not been provided in the different departments and at 
posts. They usually lie in the low lands and along the river banks when 
practice at that time of the year is almost intolerable; but a few resolute 
officers have taken up the task and have carried it through, and carried it 
through well. Their enthusiasm has spread throughout the army, and 
now, instead of material being scarce, hardly a post exists throughout 
the Division of the Atlantic, where we could not bring together one or 
two teams almost equal to that which represented us at Creedmoor last 
Thursday. So much for the results of the labors that we have been en- 
gaged in. 

As for the future I think it is best that that lean buffalo upon the Hilton 
Trophy should go to the land of buffalo-grass now, for he will return 
next year, I think, in his silken robe, with hump well-filled out to a de- 
licious fullness that we will admire,—and we will conclude to keep him 
here. (Laughter and applause.) One of the best volunteer teams at 
Creedmoor is represented here in the person of Col. Howard, command- 
ing the New Jersey team last Thursday. I for one should be glad to 
hear from him on this occasion. 


ReMarKs or Cot. Howarp, N.G. S. N. J. 


When I received this invitation I supposed it was one of those deli- 
cate acts of courtesy which the victor extends to the vanquished, and 
that I should come here this evening and learn how you did it, so that I 
might carry the information back to our State and profit by it during the | 
coming season and turn your guns upon you. I have listened carefully to 
everything that has been said, and have made up my mind that there is 
really nothing new to learn, but everything to do in the shape of work. 
Gen. Kelton and Gen. Crittenden were pleased to make some remarks in 
relation to the arms in use. I would beg leave to give the experience of ~ 
the State of New Jersey in its contests. As you all know, we are armed 
with the Springfield rifle. We presume that we get just as good a piece , 
as is issued tothe Regular Army. We have not your improved “sights,” _ 
but I presume the rifling of the barrels is precisely the same. Those pieces | 
in the hands of our militia have not given as good results as the Sharps’ « 
rifle. It may be that we don’t know how to use them as well, but the results 
speak for themselves. We have found that with the use of the Sharps’ 
piece we can make a better average, not only with the individual shooting 
but in team shooting. I would like also to draw the attention of the Ins- 
titution to one other point. The State has about concluded that so far as the 
arm itself is concerned, it will be a long time before any great improvement ~ 
is made ; that the attention of riflemen must now be given to the ammu- 
nition in use, that there lies the field of improvement, either in the ball or « 


; 


, the National Guard. I think it tends to improve our esprit de“corfs, and 
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in the preparation of the cartridge. Almost all of the present rifles in use 
are so nearly perfect, with our present understanding of what a perfect 
rifle barrel should be, that I think there must be something lacking in the 
ammunition. That, at least, is the opinion of those best able to judge in 
our State. And so much so that our Quartermaster General, who is a 
veteran in the service of his State, perhaps well known to you all, has 
fitted up in the State Arsenal, a small work shop, in which he is experi- 
menting upon the different kinds of balls which are presented to him for 
use. He has also experimented with the different kinds of powder, the 
different weights of powder, and the relative weight of lead. Perhaps, 
gentlemen, it was in the combinations of the lead that we were deficient 
in the late match. Perhaps we had not, as yet, arrived at your stage of 
improvement in our ammunition which you gentlemen of the Regular Army 
teams had already attained. We will, however, endeavor next year to im- 
prove in that particular at least, so that we may be enabled to meet you 
on equal footing. I say perhaps that was our deficiency, and yet, without 
desiring to appear at all egotistical, I would like to remind you that at the 
longest score, where ammunition is usually fully tested, we, with our 420 
grains of lead and 70 grains of powder, equalled your score, while you, as 
I understand, used a much heavier charge of powder and a much heavier 
ball. I merely mention these facts, so that if, as the result of discussion, 
any improvement be made, we may receive the benefit of your greater 
experience. [Applause.] 


Remarks or Cort. Joun Warp, N. R. A. 

General Hancock and Members of the Institution :—I deem it a great 
honor to be called upon to make remarks on this occasion. The previous 
speakers have described all that takes place at Creedmoor so well that I 
feel all that is left for me to say is to perhaps allude to the functions that 
developed upon myself as a director of the Association. As Chairman of 
the Prize Committee, I have the pleasure of going around the city and 
doing my best to encourage the members by getting as large prizes as pos- 
sible. There is a good deal of very hard work init. In joining the Asso- 
ciation, originally, I, in common with all others, joined it with the idea 
that it would raise the tone of the National Guard by instructing them 
thoroughly in the use of the Rifle, and I have seen the excellent results 
arising from Creedmoor, in the increased familiarity with the weapon with 
which the National Guard is armed, and I feel that in conducting the 
National Rifle Association we are doing good work, which, I am thankful 
to see, is well appreciated by you gentlemen of the Army, and assuch a 
director, I will say that it is a matter of great pride to us that the teams 
from the Regular Army come to Creedmoor to compete with the teams of 
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our teams are proud to meet you. When your team carried away the 
prize, as it has this year, we feel that there is consolation in being beaten 
by the Regular Army. I think it will incite our National Guard to still 
greater efforts that they may give you a still harder task next year. [Ap- 


plause. } 


Tue PresiDENT :—I think I may state one or two matters about which 
I think the Institution would like to be informed. In some remarks made 
to-night, on the composition of teams, the young talent of the Army was 
referred to. I see no reason why teams composed of young, intelligent 
commissioned officers, brought up in the schools, or elsewhere, and har- 
dened to all kinds of active life, should not be the persons most likely to 
win these prizes. That the teams of the Division of the Atlantic and 
Pacific were composed, in great part, of that class of marksmen, is a fact. 
That the Missouri team was composed of none, is also a fact, I under- 
stand ; and why it is that teams composed of those intelligent young com- 
missioned officers should not hold their own, may be a point for consid- 
erable study. It might be a matter of discipline. It might be that enlisted 
men are held to a better discipline as enlisted men. 

There has been a remark concerning the wind’s effect on the marks- 
man’s aim, and other effects from natural causes, in this late event at 
Creedmoor. We have a gentleman present with us to-night, who has 
studied those matters, and we should be very glad to hear from him ; but 
before calling him to the front, I would say that I am satisfied one of the 
the great advantages that have been derived from this team shooting has 
not been so much in the development that the Missouri team could beat 
the other teams of the Army, or the reverse ; but it is that we have done 
more in the last two or three years when we have come in competition 
with the National Guard at Creedmoor, to develop advantages in the 
arms and ammunition, and the knowledge concerning what was necessary 
for those arms, than has ever been developed before, and there, I think, is 
the great advantage that has accrued to the Service. We have a field in 
which, every year, to test whether the arm furnished to the United States 
is equal to the other arms, or not, and, if not, we will replace it. [Applause. ] 
I would be very glad if Mr. Zalinski would enlighten us as to this matter 
of the wind. It is a very important subject. 


Remarks or Lieut. E. L. U. S. A. 

Having been recently engaged in investigating the deflecting action 
of the wind upon the larger projectiles used in artillery, my attention was 
naturally turned to the deflections, from the same cause, of rifle bullets. 
For long range firing of heavy artillery, the use of instruments to measure 
the velocity and direction of the wind is practicable and desirable in order 
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to attain the maximum degree of accuracy. But it is obvious that the rifle- 
man must rely on his individual judgment of the direction and force of the 
wind, supplemented by a knowledge of the effects resulting therefrom. 

This knowledge could not heretofore be definitely formulated, 
so as to be readily applied under all conditions of velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind. By resolving the wind velocity or pressure, into its rect- 
angular components with reference to the line of fire, we are enabled to 
consider it of uniform direction, but of varying force. The deflections 
thus produced are in direct proportion to the force acting. 

Some few riflemen, through experience and peculiar aptitede, 2 are able 
to judge accurately the sight allowance to be made for the wind. This 
judgment is, however, unattainable in the ordinary way by the majority of 
men composing an army. The question then naturally presents itself, 
“ How can the sense of sight allowance be cultivated ?” 

It has been shown on the field at Creedmoor that a close approxima- 
tion of the sight allowance may be obtained by a mathematical process. 
The elements of the calculation are, the direction of the wind relatively 
to the line of fire, its velocity, and a factor which we may call a co-efficient 
of deviation. The relative direction is readily estimated, with sufficient 
accuracy, by most men. The co-efficient of deviation for any given 
range, being the deflection produced by each unit of the component act- 
ing at right angles to the line of fire, may be obtained experimentally for 
each distance, and remains essentially a fixed quantity for a given weight 
of powder and projectile. The judgment of the ve/ocity of the wind re- 
mains to be made. To do this, even to an approximative degree of accu- 
racy, is the most difficult of attainment without some training. 

To cultivate this judgment, each company is to be supplied with an 
Anemometer. Its readings being announced to the men, they are to be 
directed to observe the manner in which the boughs of trees and flags are 
affected thereby, as also the sensation produced upon the face and other 
portions of the body. This exercise is to be alternated by exercises 
where they are required to judge of the velocity, this being recorded with 
a simultaneous reading of the Anemometer, and the results afterwards 
shown the soldier. These exercises need not occupy more than a few 
minutes of each drill-hour or firing exercise. In a comparatively short 
time the soldier will be able to distinguish and designate varying veloci- 
ties of wind. Another step will be to have in the soldiers score-book, 
a representation of the wind-dial with the clock-dial graduation. On con- 
centric circles are to be marked the values of the corresponding devia- 


' ting, retarding and accelerated components for each “half hour” of the 


| 


dial. By inspecting this, he will learn at once that when the direction of 
the wind is between “XI” and “I” or “V" and “VII,” peculiar vigi- 
lance is required. In these cases a slight change in direction makes a 
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great change not alone in the absolute amount of deflecting action, but in 
its direction, to the right or left. The dangers of a so called “ fishtail 
wind,” become more tangible and will be more readily met. He will learn 
that when the wind is anywhere between “II” and “IV” or“ VIII” and 
“X,” that the changes, in value, of the deviating component, are compara- 
tively slight, and that his sight adjustment need not necessarily be changed 
when the velocity of the wind does not vary essentially. He will perceive 
that so slight a change of direction from the line of fire, as “ XI 4,” or 
“ XII 4,” means more than one-fourth of the total wind force acting as devi- 
ating, and that at “ XI,” “I,” ““V” and “VII,” one-half of the total force 
is deviating. The co-efficients of deviation for different ranges being 
placed in the score-book, the soldier becomes familiarized with them by 
constant use upon the target range. He is now provided with all the ele- 
ments for making a calculation of the amount of sight adjustment required 
for any conditions of wind. The method may be best understood by an ex- 
ample. The soldier is at 600 yds. from the target—the co-efficient for this 
range is 4”—the wind is blowing from “ XI” with a velocity of 12 miles per 
hour. The percentage of the deviating force at “ XI"’ being equal to fifty, 
the deviation will be 4% x 424” irrespective of drift. This being 8” at 600 
yds. is added,making a total sight allowance of 32” “ left wind.” The fore- 
going operation may seem to be too complicated for practical use, and at first 
it is, but it will be borne in mind that it is first to be applied on the target 
range where it is best to proceed deliberately in the beginning of the 
soldier’s instruction as a marksman. Within a very short time a soldier 
of ordinary aptitude will be able to make this calculation rapidly. Ere 
iong it need rarely be made as the soldier will associate certain condi- 
tions of wind with the requisite number of points of wind on his sight. 
Having obtained the amount of sight allowance requisite for a given 
average condition of wind, it is, of course, necessary that his judgment 
shall be used in selecting the proper moment of fire. If, meanwhile, the 
wind has changed materially, he must either change his sight or “ hold 
off” or “on” the amount called for by the change. 

It will be well for the soldier to learn, by observation, the modifying 
results upon the wind, of adjacent hills or woods on either side or in rear 
of the target. In other words, having given conditions of wind at the 
firing point, what probable modifications will result from the vicinity of 
various obstructions to the free course of the wind. A knowledge of the 
corresponding retarding or accelerating components will enable him to 
govern the elevations, although, possibly, not as definitely as for lateral 
deviations. 

To enable the soldier to adjust his sight rapidly, at any range, for a 
required number of inches of deviation, it would be advisable to have the 
“points” and “ turns ” of the screw of such value as to make it easy to 
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determine their value at any range. I would therefore suggest such grad- 
uation as to make each point at 1,000 yds. equal to 40 inches, at 600 yds., 
24 inches, 500 yds., 20 inches, etc. The turns of the screw should then 
be equal to one-fourth of one point, and the head of the screw to be 
divided into ten equal parts. 

In my efforts to discover a means of obtaining the deviating compo- 
nent of the wind without the use of special instruments, it occurred to me 
that the passage of the smoke, carried by the movement of the air, 
might give me the desired data. The following method was tried and gave 
most satisfactory results : 

An observer was placed to leeward of a person firing, at a distance of 
88 feet (one-sixtieth of a mile) from the line of fire. Looking in a direc- 
tion parallel to the line of fire, he notes the number of seconds which 
elapse from the firing to the passage of the first portions of the smoke 
across his line of sight. Dividing sixty by the number of seconds observed, 
the quotient will be the velocity per hour, in miles, of the deviating 
component. Where the smoke is quickly dispersed, or the wind but at 
a slight angle with the line of fire, 44 feet, or 22 feet had best be taken 
and the number of seconds observed multiplied by 2 or 4, and used as 
in the case of 88 feet. I have compared the results thus obtained with 
the anemometer readings and the indications of the wind vane, and have 
found the former remarkably accurate. This method might be useful 
with field artillery. I have applied the data obtained by the anemome- 
ter and wind instrument, as also that obtained by the smoke, in calcu- 
lating the sight allowance for different ranges, with very satisfactory 
results both to the riflemen and to myself. In one instance it was ap- 
plied to some long range riflemen at 1,000 yards, the marksmen being 
habitues of Creedmoor. In most cases their judgment of the wind allow- 
ance coincided with my calculation. Where we differed materially, the 
results showed that the ca/cu/ated deviation was most nearly correct. In 
some comparatively rare instances, the calculated deviations were insuffi- 
cient. It was my intention to have made frequent simultaneous observa- 
tions at different portions of the range, of the direction and velocity. This 
would have given me data from which to judge of the probable condi- 
tions at different portions of the trajectory, having given certain condi- 
tions at the firing point. The anomalous results would have been ex- 
plained, and the sight allowance could have been corrected for the con- 
ditions resulting from the surrounding natural features. 


REMARKS By CapTAIN J. L. Price, 7TH Rec. N. G. S. N. Y. 

Mr. President—In responding to the invitation to say something in re- 
gard to the “coach,” I will be as brief as possible. Experience has shown 
that in all team shooting, we meet with uncertain variations between differ- 
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ent riflemen and their rifles. Thus while a man takes more elevation than 
another,he may require a smaller allowance for wind than his fellow shooter. 
This is sometimes due to the peculiarity of the rifle, but more often is ow- 
ing to what we call the rifleman’s “ personal equation.” Here the coach’s 
province is to learn each deviation, and to be able from one man’s per- 
formance to put the following man in the bull’s eye. It is, of course, im- 
portant that the rifleman should implicity obey all directions of the coach, 
or else no good results can be obtained. In addition to this, perhaps, the 
most important duty of the coach is to be able to judge accurately the force 
of the wind, the effect of changes of light and of the atmosphere upon the 
elevation. The coach must, therefore, have a thorough knowledge of the 
range, must be quick to perceive any change either in wind, atmosphere or 
light, must know his men thoroughly and must not hesitate to act promptly. 
While science and theory can work out the results as to wind and eleva- 
tion, and do so correctly, we are still dependent on the coach to detect 
and point out these little variations or sudden changes that have given the 
riflemen so many unaccountable shots. It is certain that the team which has 
a coach who combines these qualities will be most successful, and even if 
he did no more than watch the wind, they would have a great advantage 
over each team who were left to get along by themselves, and only depend- 
ed on the individual perceptions of its members. 

Many an unaccountable shot has been laid to the cartridge or the bullet, 
while the fault was with the “man behind the gun.” A coach sees the 
fault and corrects it. ‘The position is, therefore, a most difficult one to fill 
and fill properly. If successful the coach receives full praise, while if he 
uses his best efforts and sees the prize slipping from his grasp, he is apt to 
be blamed for the result, or else “ damned = faint praise,” which is worse 
than an out and out growl. 
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REMARKS OF CoL. LITCHFIELD. 

It might, perhaps, be well to say, in regard to the rifle used last 
Thursday at Creedmoor, that some considerable improvement had 
been made over that used last year. Up to last year, and including last 
year’s or last season’s experience among riflemen, the then best known 
system of rifling was used in our rifle. The then best known bullet was a 
patched bullet, or a bullet with a paper wrapping placed around it, and by 
pressure fixed firmly to the bullet. The chamber of the rifle to receive 
the cartridge, has, also, within a year, received considerable attention. 
The old beaten paths in the fabrication of cartridges have not been gone 
over, in the way of experiment, as has been stated had been the cause in 
New Jersey; but a new, carefully prepared, hand-made bullet has been 
produced, without a patch, accurately weighted, and its density suited 
to the charge of powder used, and to the spirality or twist of the rifle 
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With that bullet we have succeeded in producing much better results than 
with the patched bullet of last year, which was used by the winning team 
this year. We did not produce as good results as they did. J¢ was a bad 
day for our bullets. (Laughter.] Still we believe in it. We shall still, we 
hope, continue to improve the rifle. We think the men to improve the rifle 
are the students who use it. We think there is still room for great improve- 
ment in the military rifle, and ground for that improvement, doubtless, 
lies, first, in still further improving the tube or barrel. There is no 
question among most riflemen but that our present barrel is too much attenu- 
ated, too long drawn out, too thin, too slender, too liable to injury. The 
general idea is that it should be shortened, and a little added to its weight 
to make it more substantial. That the wooden part supporting the barrel 
should be abolished. It is of no use except to a very slender barrel. It 
is a positive damage in changing weather—wet and dry, heat and cold. 
In wet weather it acts as a brace, in dry weather it acts otherwise. We 
think we may say without fear of contradiction from any department of 
the Service, that the military rifle barrel should be made to correspond 
almost accurately with that of the best match rifle extant. We do not see 
why it may not be made to. We may decrease its weight by decreasing its 
length, without much injury. We think, also, there is improvement to be 
made in the Springfield lock. We do not like the work of the lock in 
many cases. The wood absorbs moisture, and it is sometimes impossible 
to rely upon its proper working. One of our young men, last Thursday, 
found that from night exposure in his tent, he could scarcely use his lock 
on the range at all, and it took him nearly four times as long to fire his 
score as he otherwise would have taken. Nevertheless, he pulled bravely 
through it and made an excellent score. It is believed that the riflemen 
of the country will suggest such material improvements, as to overcome 
these and other difficulties and disadvantages, and such as will result in 
perfection of the fabrication of cartridge. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
Unless it is a secret, we should like to know what the weight of the 
bullet and the cartridge was that were used by these teams in their com- 


petition. 


Cox. LITCHFIELD: 

In the rifle furnished this year the weight of powder and bullet is no 
secret. It does not differ in the slightest respect as to the weight from that 
used last year. The alloy of the bullet is perhaps more of a secret, but it 
is information which can be readily procured, without doubt, by a frank 
inquiry to Col. Benton. We like his bullets the best of any. 
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THE PRESIDENT : 

I would like to ask you one more question before concluding the eve- 
ning. It might be a matter of interest to state, if the knowledge is in the 
possession of the captains of these teams, what was the best score made in 
the practice, regularly recorded, on these occasions, not at the match, but 
previously, so as to arrive at some conclusion as to the real degree of 
excellence that is possible to be attained. 


Cot. LitcuFie.p : 

In regard particularly to that, a little explanation will be necessary. 
Up to the time of the final selection of the team, the practice was not 
strict team practice. It was more each individual for himself. In fact, up 
to the last day or two, scarce one individual knew whether he was a meni- 
ber of the team or not, so far as this Division was concerned, and the prac- 
tice was done without coaching. Under those circumstances, of course, 
no such large scores were made as would be made after solidifying the 
team and letting them shoot over the three ranges, precisely as shot in 
the match. I do not precisely recollect the highest aggregate made by 
the Atlantic Team before the match ; but it was considerably better than 
that made in the match, the day, perhaps, being more favorable; though, 
according to my recollection, it was not. Mr. Nichols is, perhaps, in pos- 
session of the figures made by the Missouri Team. I am not. 


Lieut. NicHOLs: 

I believe the best scores by our team were made shortly after the team 
was selected, and before we left Leavenworth. I think the largest score 
was 1,071 points. Now, in regard to this matter of scores I would like to 
say that last year, after we selected our team, we found the best scoring 
was made within a week or ten days after the team was selected. After 
that the scores began to fall a little. A similar occurrence I observed this 
year. The men before the time for the match seemed all to shoot badly ; 
but as the day set for the match drew near their interest was again aroused 
and they steadily improved. I don’t know whether it was because they 
thought they could make a bad score, and then have a week or a month 
to make it up in; but I would like to know if it has been the experience 
of these Captains, that the team does the best shooting the few days after 
its selection, or in the after practice. . 


THE PRESIDENT: 
It is best thought that those friends who live furthest away should be 


last heard from. The Pacific Team is about to leave us, and may be the 
young gentlemen of that team would like to say something before their de- 
parture. I understand one of the teams from the Pacific is present, and 
we should be very glad to hear from him. 
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Remarks sy Lieut. W. R. Quinan, U. S. A. 

Mr. President :—The success of Army Teams at Creedmoor was 
largely due to improved rifle and ammunition. The rifle used was a spec- 
ial arm, differing from the service rifle in having six grooves instead of 
three, a shortened twist and a larger chamber. The shell was some 
tenths of an inch longer than the Service shell. The large charge used 
—eighty grains—being too bulky to be readily placed in the latter. The 
bullet used by the winning team was 4 patched bullet of 500 grains, made 
by swaying in a solid die. The other teams used a hand-made grooved 
bullet of the same weight. This represents the outcome of a series of 
careful experiments by Ordnance officers at the Springfield Armory, 
having reference to calibre, length, composition and lubricant. The total 
length of this bullet is 1.311 inches, diameter at grooves, .4555. It has 
three grooves, each a little more than one-tenth of an inch wide, and .o2 
deep. The proportion of tin is one-sixteenth. The lubricant is a mix- 
ture of beeswax and sperm oil. A somewhat similar bullet made by sway- 
ing in split dies at the Frankford Arsenal, was largely used by the Pacific 
Team in their practice. This had the service lubricant, Japan wax. It 
did not present the beautiful smooth appearance of the other, and the 
result of shooting with it justified the prejudice in favor of its handsome 
brother. The two differed slightly in shape, the Springfield having a dish 
shaped cavity in the base, the other a conical cavity with a small hole 
bored in at the apex. The Springfield was also slightly smaller, as was 
found in the greater ease with which it was inserted in the shell. The 
members of the Pacific Team (and I suppose the other teams had the same 
trouble) labored under the disadvantage of handling new guns. A new 
gun is infirm, fer se, in its greater liability to lead from the asperities 
of the grooves and lands which are worn down and smoothed over in old 
guns. I now believe that the Frankford bullet was largely responsible 
for much of our bad shooting in practice. I found my gun leaded more 
or less after every firing. There were, however, so many elements of 
error in a new range and new gun, wind, light, and uncertain trigger, that 
for a time I was unable to exactly locate the difficulty. Becoming despe- 
rate as the days rolled by without improvement in my shooting, I deter- 
mined to relubricate the bullet. Another member of the team, who had 
been equally unfortunate, assisted me. We melted off the wax and relu- 
bricated the bullets by dipping them in a hot mixture of parafine and 
sperm oil. In my next shooting I made 33 at 500 yards, by some points 
the best score I had made up to that time. My friend did equally well. 
Our team finally obtained a supply of the Springfield bullets, and our 
trouble from leading ceased. The difference between the two bullets in 
leading is to be ascribed to the smaller calibre of the Springfield and the 
use of a good lubricant. Seven shots with the Frankford usually heated 
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the gun so that it was uncomfortable to handle, while with the Spring- 
field bullet the heating was scarcely noticeable. The heavier slugging and 
greater friction of the former readily explain this. With bullets of great 
length and weight, the upset is so great that the needful amount of slug- 
ging obtains with small calibre. With light bullets, such as the Service 
—405 grains—a relatively large calibre is essential to good shooting, at least 
that is the opinion on the Pacific coast. In regard to lubricant it is well 
to remember that the officers at Frankford are making ammunition for 
storage, in which many considerations enter that can be neglected at 
Creedmoor. Japan wax is one of the few lubricants which do not act 
chemically on the bullet nor shell, and are at the same time of the right 
consistency to work in and not clog the machinery employed in bullet 
lubrication. Unfortunately, when due might is given to these considera- 
tions, the marksman’s desideratum of good shooting is likely to be left out 
in the cold. 

It is not likely that any immediate change of arm for the Service will 
be made. The special rifles used at Creedmoor are few in number, and 
will remain unknown to a large proportion of army riflemen. The advan- 
tage of this gun over the Service rifle, as I take it, is this, the increased 
twist allows the use of a larger charge and an increased velocity in the 
bullet without bringing abnormal deviations into its flight. The limits for 
the charge between which good shooting may be done are wider. Excel- 
lent results were obtained at Creedmoor with the new bullet and over 
go grains of powder. The Service rifle shoots the same bullet best with 
about 70 grains, and probably very badly with over 80. The path for im- 
mediate improvement in the Army, supplied as it-is with the Service rifle, 
is in the ammunition. In the longer ranges the 405 grain bullet is too 
light. A heavier bullet and slow powder will doubtless give much better 
practice. ‘The objection to a heavy bullet is that it adds to the weight of 
the cartridge with which the soldier is burdened. An increase of at least 
450 grains is, however, urgently called for. Moreover, I believe that the 
service form may be improved upon. In one shooting upon the Pacific 
coast, I used a 440 grain cast bullet with flat base and fine narrow grooves. 
This bullet, in spite of its many imperfections of careless manufacture, 
took three out of the four top places on my Division team; and I believe 
has something to decidedly recommend it. It was fired with great accu- 
racy with 75 grains of quick powder. A bullet of equal weight of service 
form, will not, in my opinion, take kindly that amount of powder. Nar- 
row grooves are objectionable in the present manufacture and lubrication of 
bullets by machinery; but the difficulty will not long remain if experi- . 
ments should show a decided advantage in their favor. 


Tue PRESIDENT : 
In regard to this subject of the government arm, which is one we all 
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are anxious to be informed about, there is a gentleman with us whom we 
should like to hear from, and I would invite Major Comly to make a few 
remarks. 


RemMARKS OF Major Ciirron Comty, U. S. A. 

To do justice to the subject you have referred to would require much 
preparation and study, and i am not prepared this evening to add anything 
to the discussion of that topic, having been unexpectedly called upon. I 
can only say for the Springfield or Government rifle, that a comparison of 
it as it was in 1866 with its present state of excellence at the time the match 
was shot at Creedmoor, will show what animprovement has been made in 
that arm. At the Armory in Springfield, Col. Benton, a man of great 
ability in that line, is continually experimenting with a view to the further 
development of the rifle, and especially as to weights of powder and ball. 
At Frankfort they are paying the greatest atttention to the fabrication of a 
small arm ammunition. They are trying different metals for cases, and 
the methods of hardening bullets, and various powders also. It is not only 
as to the workmanship involved in the manufacture, but also as to the 
effect of storage upon cartridges, and the effect of motion upon cartridges ; 
so that I think both small arms and ammunition are receiving a very care- 
ful examination at the hands of the Ordnance Department, and I trust we 
may succeed in introducing in this country ammunitions superior to any 
of those abroad. Especially, I think, not only in our own department, but 
among manufacturers, our ammunition has excelled everything abroad 
in such a respect as to displace abroad their home-made ammunition. I 
don’t know that I can say anything more, except to regret that I was not 
notified, so that I might have prepared myself on this interesting subject. 


THe PRESIDENT: 

Unless something further is desired to be said by the members pres- 
ent, we will entertain a motion to adjourn. The ladies and gentlemen 
present are invited to assemble in the adjoining room. 


ADJOURNED. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


An election for Officers and for members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Military Service Institution of the United 
States, to serve for two years, will take place on Wednesday, 
January 12, 1881, at 3 P. M. 

The following extracts from the By-Laws are republished : 

“ The Officers of the Institution shall be a President, five Vice Presidents (two Staft 
and three Line officers), a Treasurer, a Vice Tosmnaees a Secretary and an Assistant 
Secretary. 

‘* There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the officers aforesaid, ex-officio, 
and one representative from each Staff Corps and Department not represented by a Vice 
President ; two representatives each from the Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry Arms, and 
one representative from the Retired List: Provided that these proportions may be disre- 
garded if, in any case, there should not be officers from all such branches of the Service 
available. 

“ The Officers of the Institution shall be elected biennially at the General Meeting 
on the second Wednesday in January. The term of service shall be two years.” 


It is manifestly desirable that the President, Secretary, 
Asst. Secretary, Vice Treasurer and the members of the 
Executive Council should be elected from those members 
of the Institution stationed in or near the city of New 
York—at one of the posts in the Harbor or at the Military 
Academy. 

Members are requested to fill up a ticket after the follow- 
ing form* and transmit it to the undersigned on or before 
January 1, 1881. 

By order the of Council, 


TueEo. F. RopENBOUGH, 


Secretary. 
Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, 
November 25, 1880. 
* FORM OF BALLOT. 
OFFICERS COUNCIL. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 456.—roth line, for “‘ which” read ‘‘ whom.” 
457.—In table for ‘‘ Forre Ammusita” read ‘“‘ Torre Annunciata.” 
459.—4th line, “ Carcaus” read ‘‘ Carcano.” 
461.—8th line, “is” read “are.” 
465.—11th line, “4 cm.” read ‘7 cm.” 
465.-—3oth line, *‘pass” read “ spare.” 
466.--Table shows the War Formation of Field Artillery. 
470.—27th line, the table referred to commences page 471. 
473-—29th line, “ 11 cm.” read “ g cm,” 
474.—In the Ist table read ‘‘g cm.” for 12 cm.” The table at bottom shows the 
number of rounds per field gun and the “g cm.” column should be blank. 
482.— 5th line, after ‘‘of” add “ revetments.” 
490.— 5th line, ro m.” read ‘‘ 20 m,”” 
491.—-4th line, “from ” read ‘‘ along.” 
492.— 28th line, “ that” read “ those.” 
494.-- 23rd line, “ in” read ‘‘ on.” 
496.—22nd line, “ reserved” read “ revised.” 
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Has been manufactured in this country for ten years, and all orders for both the United States 
and Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & CO., (Palmer, Mass.,) whose name appears on every 
label. It is not, therefore, an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 years in England 
and 10 years in America shows its standard worth. Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, but a 
highly nutritious and because a COOKED FOOD, easily assimilated, and suited alike to the 
infant and the invalid. Take no new untried preparation. Ridge’s Food can be obtained from 
Druggists at 35 cents and upwards. 


HENRY V. ALLIEN & CO., 


(Successors to HORSTMANN BROS, & ALLIEN,) 


7 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Syuipments of all Kinds for the Avay, Mary, and National Guard 


Manufacturers of the Cork Hetmets worn at West Point, and recommended by the Army Equipment 


VANITY FAIR 


AND 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 
TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 


** MILD "'—Rare Old Virginia. HALVES "—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. 
ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIABLE. 


TPIRST PRIZE MEDALS—TVienna, 187%. Phila., 1876. PARIS, 1878. SYDNEY, 1860, 


Special Concession by the French Government and on sale in all Civilized Countries. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863. 


THe ARMY AND Navy Journat is the only military newspaper which 

has ever secured a permanent footing in the periodical literature of the 

United States as the accepted representor of the military and naval estab- 

lishments of the country. ‘ 
It is now stronger than ever in its resources, and more than ever 

deserving of the attention of all interested in the military art and all who 

desire to be informed regarding what occurs in our own Army and 

Navy. 


(From the Militar Wochenblatt, Berlin, Germany.) 


One can truly congratulate the Messrs, W. C. & F. P. Church that they have solved 
the problem of sustaining, and placing on a permanent footing, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a live military journal, under the most favorable auspices. 


(From the Allgemeine Militar Zeitung, of Darmstadt, Germany.) 


We know of no military paper which surpasses the ARMy AND Navy JourNat in com- 
prehensive range of subjects. It cannot be said that the knowledge, the views, the 
talent for presenting opinions and facts displayed in its columns are surpassed in any 
European military paper. We particularly prize this journal because it gives us a direct 
view of American military affairs, which hitherto we have been compelled to regard 
through partisan of French and English writers. 


(From the Boston Advertiser.) 


The Army AND Navy JournaL has conquered a prominent place in our periodical 
literature by consistent and meritorious efforts, and stands now without a rival in its 
Point of — . . .« Thestandard authority of military criticism from a professional 

t of view. 


(From the New York Times.) 


It is the first military journal that has appeared in this country that aims at a 
dignified and soldierly, yet popular, discussion of all the interests pertaining to our now 
great Army and Navy. It is not a mere gazette, filled with Military Orders, nor does 
it belittle its sphere and demean itself by attempting to reduce its articles to a level which 
no true soldier ever reaches. It aims at an intellectual, scientific, in short, mlitary dis- 
cussion of its topics, in the style of the best army journals of the great military nations of 


Europe. 


(From the Boston Transcript.) 


It is impossible to run the eye over the pages of this volume, now that the events it 
records and discusses have passed into history, without being struck with the sagacity, 
ability, wisdom, and moderation with which it has been conducted. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the only article published abroad in which justice was doneto our great generals, 
based its judgments chiefly in facts furnished by the Army AND Navy JournaL. While 
it is not devoted to the interest of the class it most especially represents in opposition to 
the interests of the whole nation, it is the best organ which that class has ever had in 
this country, both in respect to fulness and accuracy of information and comprehensive- 
ness of judgment. 


Subscription—Six Dollars a Year. 


W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, Publishers, 
240 Broadway, New York, 
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